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FIBST IMTEESSIOXS 
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ing of nervousness^ and took hold of the arm 
sling with an air of assurance ; the two listened 
haughtily to the apprehensive remarks of other 
passengers^ who expressed fears that tickets 
mights be collected at some point before the 
destination. The sister was something of a 
traveller, for she had been up to London to see 
her aunt on no less than two previous occasions. 
Calmness of behaviour decreased once the green 
meadows and tlie stark trees became rarer; 
when whole streets of houses came, Peter 
HafTenden stood up, and, rubbing the moisture 
from the windows, stared with both eyes. 

" We're there now ! " he said, 

" Oh no, we're not ! " replied his sister, 
acutely. "We're only jest on the fringe of it, 
my lad." 

" Shan't we see Sin Paul's soon ? " 

" You jest wait ! " His sister spoke with a 
proprietorial air, indicating that the sights of 
town would not be exhibited until she gave the 
word. 

The boy found encouragement in the fact 
that his sister began to shake the crumbs out 
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of the tissue paper bags (with one exception, 
the whole compartment had eaten steadily 
through the journey; Peter himself was too 
excited to take food), to put on her white 
cotton gloves, to adjust a boot which she * had 
loosened ; he knew what these signs meant. 
The houses were more crowded now. They 
seemed to be jostling and elbowing each other 
out of the way. So many groups of chimney 
pots that one might think they were put up for 
fun, and when the train gave signs of slacken- 
ing he wanted to open the door, whereupon 
his sister shook him, and the whole com- 
partment told him of the fines and penalties 
inflicted on any one venturesome enough to 
indulge in a fatal accident. Only by exercise 
of superior force was he restrained from 
alighting at the first London station ; he had 
to be held back by his jacket when the train 
crossed the river. 

"Wonderfully like the picture of it," hie 
cried, excitedly. 

On the train backing out of a station to cross 
the river again, the compartment told him, with 
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trotted along by her side, his new boots 
squeaking so loudly as to extort criticism 
from tradesmen's boys. Peter wished that 
he were skilled in repartee that he might have 
replied to them at once ; he knew that an 
appropriate answer would occur to him in the 
course of two or three weeks, but that would 
be too late. 

"Much further?'' 

" Shan't tell you ! " replied the married sister. 
" Lift your feet ofif the ground when you walk, 
and look out for a turning on this side called 
North Audley Street" 

The boy was the first to espy the desired 
street, and two minutes later they were in a 
square in which the most delightful scents of 
cooking strolled up from the areas. A private 
carriage stood outside the house which they 
wanted, and the two remained near the railings 
until an opulent matron had come down the 
steps and had driven away. 

" Isn't she lovely ! " 

" 'TTsh ! " said the sister, in an awed whisper, 
' that's me lady." 
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They pulled over the lever that rang the 
area bell, and a page-boy came out below and 
bawled up asking whether they were cook's lot. 
The aunt herself appeared at that moment, and, 
albeit a bulky woman, ran up the white steps 
and, opening the gate, embraced the two with 
enthusiasm. It could not have happened better, 
cried the aunt delightedly. The family was 
lunching out, and after the visitors had had a 
snack of something they would be able to go 
right over the entire house. 

" Come on down ! " she said hospitably. 
" You've had a terr'ble long journey, and you'll 
be glad of a rest. I like your panier," went 
on the agreeable stout aunt, ''and presently 
I'll get the lady's-maid to give you a new idea 
for doing your hair. As for you " (this to the 
boy, as she stopped for breath at the foot of 
the stairs), ''I declare to goodness I should 
never have known you. You've growed so ! 
If I'd met you out in the square I should 
have passed you by. Too big, I s'pose, now 
to kiss anybody !" 

''Don't mind kissing you, Aunt Emma, if 
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you partic'larly want it ! " answered the boy, 
reddening. 

'' Hullo, hullo ! " said a pretty servant in the 
kitchen, who had one sleeve rolled up above the 
elbow. "Just caught you two. What do I 
get for not telling ? I've always suspected you, 
cook. You quiet ones ! " 

"How many young men have yon got?" 
inquired Peter. 

This question had a success that astonished 
the boy, and placed him in a position as a 
satirist, which he found some difficulty in 
filling. For the pretty servant, it appeared, 
was notable for the number of her engage- 
ments, and the dexterity shown in carrying 
on several at the same time, and this casual 
inquiry of Peter's was held to be an extremely 
neat stroke. The women-folk were so much 
amused, and found it such an opportunity for 
rallying conversation, that Peter — who was a 
growing boy, and wanted a lot to eat, and 
wanted it often — began to fear that the more 
urgent subject of meals might be overlooked. 
The situation was made the more tantalising 
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by the presence in front of the fire of a slowly 
swinging joint, which gave, as it revolved, a 
gurgling hiss that made the boy's mouth water. 
Of what account were mere love affiiirs when 
a royal joint like this was expressing impatience 
at delay in being set upon the table ? Peter 
sighed, and his aunt turned to him with 
sympathy. 

" My precious ! " cried Aunt Emma. " What 
a shame to keep you waiting. Let me see if 
I can find you a snack of something to go on 
with." 

His aunt's ideal of a snack was near to 
other people's notion of a meal, and the huge 
wedge of steak and kidney pie, with its elusive 
bits of jelly, gave him a comfort that conversa- 
tion alone could never have supplied. ' He 
noted that his married sister lowered her voice, 
and he knew that she was now giving her 
account of the behaviour of her husband on 
his return home last club day ; he heard the 
verdict of the jury and the rider — " Well, men 
are a mystery, nothing more nor less!" — with 
no desire to contest or argue. The clock on 
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the wall, which exposed its works in a curiously 
frank and open way, gave a snort, and Aunt 
Emma moved that the meeting should be 
adjourned, that she might concentrate her 
efforts on the subject of lunch. The footman 
came in at this moment, entering as though 
expecting to be ordered out again ; he was 
a shy youth, a target for the pretty servant, 
and Aunt Emma, and all the other ladies 
of the establishment; he coloured bashfully 
at every remark made to him. He obeyed 
Aunt Emma's command, and took the boy 
off to his room for a wash. Once free of 
female society, the footman was at some pains 
to describe himself as a perfect terror amongst 
the girls, and one whose life consisted of a 
series of magnificent conquests. 

"After all," said the young footman, as he 
touched his side whiskers with a clothes brush, 
" after all, we've only got one life in this world, 
and we may as well make the most of it." 

Peter only just recognised his sister when 
she appeared after lunch, ready for the journey 
to the wax- works in Baker Street. Ten minutes' 
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work on the pmrt of the lady's maid had trans- 
formed her into one moving in the best London 
society, and with this change came a slight 
affectation of the accents of town. Aunt Emma 
had also attired herself for public promenade, 
and the three set out, the pretty servant 
imploring the boy not to forget that he was 
solemnly engaged to her, and the footman, 
with a cap on, accompanying them as a form 
of protection as far as the beginning of Orchard 
Street, at which point Aunt Emma accepted 
responsibility. 

" Not going to be frightened, are you, Peter ? " 

" No fear, aunt," said the boy. 

" Because you needn't come into the Chamber 
of 'Orrors unless you like." 

*' I don't want to miss nothing," he replied. 

" Seems a pity now we are here," remarked 
his sister, with some anxiety, "not to do the 
place thoroughly." 

An amiable wrangle at the entrance in which 
the boy himself did not take part. Each lady 
was anxious to charge herself with the task 
of paying, and the dispute only ended when 
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the collector of tolls hinted a willingness to 
accept the total sum from both parties. The 
figures inside had a suspicious resemblance to 
the people they were supposed to represent ; all 
of them leaned forward slightly ; few appeared 
to be in perfect health. His sister tried to 
find some faults (excepting in the Royal groups), 
but the boy would not hear a word against 
any one of them. Aunt Emma and himself 
organised a secret conspiracy, and pointed out 
to the sister the figure of a policeman, and 
the sister went up to it and, touching it, said, 
"Well, well, that is life-like," whereupon the 
constable, to her great perturbation, thanked 
her, and walked away. 

The boy felt proud of himself on finding that 
he was able to go through the sixpenny room 
without a tremor. The visitors spoke in awed 
whispers; the light was dim, and the associa- 
tions with each name grisly, but he was too 
elated at being in a place of which he had heard 
much to find room for other emotions. Aunt 
Emma, who seemed well versed in the details 
of contemporary murders, supplied facts which 
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"His sister tried to find some faults, but the boy would 
not hear a word against any one of them." — Page i6. 
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had escaped the memory of the married sister, 
the while he looked at everything, determined 
to keep it all in bis memory. 

Nevertheless, Peter was glad to get back into 
the gayer rooms and hear pleasing suggestions 
concerning tea. It seemed that there were 
not many places where this rare beverage could 
be obtained, but Aunt Emma increased the 
boy's growing admiration for her by proclaiming 
knowledge of a shop in Oxford Street, kept by 
a gentleman who had once been a butler, in 
which establishment buns of an unexceptional 
quality could be obtained. Aunt Emma said 
that people walked miles in order to taste 
them. They went down Baker Street and, 
snatching a fearful joy by dashing, after one 
or two feints, right across the stream of traffic — 

" I really thought," said his sister afterwards, 
** that every moment was going to be the last." 

— They found the tea rooms, with little oval 
glass advertisements in the window announcing, 
in an ejaculatory way, "Muffins ! " and "Wines!" 
and " Sandwiches ! " and there they might have 
been dukes (to quote again the report on the 

B 
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day of the married sister), judging by the 
reception accorded to them. It appeared that 
in their slim youth the proprietor and Aunt 
Emma had been on the very point of being 
engaged to each other ; the proprietor was now 
married to a business-like lady, who managed 
the shop and managed him, and was kind 
enough to look with tolerance on this long 
past incident, rather gratified, indeed, that 
some one beside herself had desired the hand 
of the proprietor, and that she had been fortunate 
in winning the prize. 

*' Had enough to eat, Peter ? " 

"I feel,*' said the boy, "as though I shall 
never want to eat again." 

The business-like lady stuflfed his pockets 
with varied pieces of cake, and when Aunt 
Emma, producing her long net purse, said 
" What's the damage ? " the proprietor's wife 
declared good-temperedly that she had never 
been so much insulted in all her life ; things 
had come to a pretty pass if she and her husband 
could not a£ford to entertain a few friends. So 
Aunt Emma gave instead a cordial invitation 
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for any Sunday afternoon, and the three came 
out in excellent spirits. 

Time had flown. Aunt Emma (who had to 
get back to see to the dinner) hailed a four- 
wheeler with a calmness that astonished Peter, 
and in it they rolled ofif to Grosvenor Square. 
Her ladyship had not yet returned and all was 
well. Whilst Aunt Emma changed into her 
working habits, the pretty servant took the two 
over the house, listening carefully the while for 
a possible ring at the front door ; the country 
visitors were astonished to find that the gilded 
chairs were not, as they had assumed, made of 
pure gold. It was difficult to drag the sister 
away from the full-length mirrors in the dressing- 
rooms, and the pretty servant — who would have 
flirted with a gargoyle if left alone with it — 
pinched the boy's ear and whispered to him that 
he could give her a kiss if he liked ; he pushed 
her away and told her to mind her own business. 
(In after years nothing made him so remorseful 
as the memory of this incident.) The front 
door bell rang, and they scattered themselves 
affirightedly. 
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The shy footman, obeying orders, had been on 
a tour of inspection during the afternoon, and 
he now reported in the kitchen the result. 

"Very well," said Aunt Emma. "So long 
as there's nothing in the piece that the boy 
ought not to see " 

" I was particular to ask," said the footman, 
modestly. *' They assured me there was nothing 
of the doobel ontonder about it." 

What happened after this was so much like 
a dream that Peter could never be quite sure 
how much of it was real, and how much imagina- 
tion. From Grosvenor Square to Long Acre 
he flew — at least, this was how it seemed to 
him ; it might have been that he only walked. 
There was a crowd at the pit door, and his 
sister expressed doubts whether it would be 
possible for them to find places within, but 
Aunt Emma encouraged her to be cheerful, and 
set. about to make her way, under a variety of 
excuses, near to the doors. A sound of un- 
barring, an earthquake, and the rest without 
doubt was a dream. It could not have been 
real. For here were Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
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and a charming young lady (whom the boy 
loved), in the most perplexing situations, with 
an imperfect man called Colonel Kirke (whom 
the boy disliked), and more estimable people 
in the bravest costumes, ready to draw their 
swords on the most insignificant provocation. 
Restful moments between the acts, when one 
awoke, as it were, and peeled an orange, and 
then off again into this delightful dream. 

" Now we've got to hurry," said his married 
sister, when the curtain rolled down for the 
last time. "Aunt Emma, you'll have to show 
us the way." 

If it had been difficult before to distinguish, it 
was harder now. Was this brilliantly-lighted 
street the narrow Strand, and, with these crowds 
of people about, could it possibly be night? 
And the excursion train, that was filling up 
quickly, but not so quickly that they could dare 
this time to enter a first-class carriage — was 
that real ? The large silver coin, which Aunt 
Emma put into his jacket pocket, and the tears 
in her eyes when she said good-bye — there 
could be no doubt about them. But was Amos 
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Clarke in the compartment on the journey down, 
and did the boy really have a desperate struggle 
with Colonel Kirke in his anxiety to protect a 
fair lady from his attacks? Anyway, it was 
surely a miracle that enabled him and his sister 
to open their eyes at the very moment when 
the train pulled up at their little wooden 
station. 

" Well, Peter ? " said his sister, sleepily. They 
went down the dark, blank, grass-bordered road 
of the village. 

" Don't talk to me, don't talk to me ! " begged 
the boy. « I'm thinkin^ ! " 
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BmsK anticipatioQ in the long, narrow ward, 
and Number Thirteen (revered because she 
possessed a watch, which she kept under her 
pillow) passed the word along that it wanted 
only twenty-five minutes to the hour. The 
scarlet-jacketed women in the other beds 
received this information with a nod of 
approval, and Number Twenty-five, a small 
boy with his face and shoulders so completely 
enveloped in white bandages that he looked 
like a miniature diver about to descend into 
the ocean to call on mermaids, offered to bet 
the ward the sum of one halfpenny that his 
mother would be the first visitor to arrive. 
Twenty-five, by way of being spoiled by the 
women Numbers, was enduring the consequences 
of a serious burn caused by matches with 
which he had played indiscreetly. This was 
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little Twenty-five's true account of the accident 
given when first brought into the ward and 
before he had had time to think. Since then the 
inventive youth had given four separate and 
distinct accounts of the incident : the first 
being that a burglar pushed him into a hot 
furnace ; second, that he encountered the injury 
in rescuing a fireman ; third, that it occurred 
while perfonning the duties of engine-driver 
on the Underground ; fourth, that it happened 
during a desperate set-to in South Africa, in 
which, 'spite bravery, he had rather the worst 
of it. To-day, little Twenty-five, with only 
one eye and his mouth showing through the 
bandages, felt too excited to invent, and every 
one else was too full of expectancy to listen. 
Number Ten lifted herself up by the suspended 
handle over her bed. 

"I once had a aunt," said Number Ten, 
pushing her hair back from her forehead, '* that 
had a first class situation in a West End hotel, 

and " 

" You've told us about her before ! " 

''And she used to come and see me when I 
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was in Guy's with my knee, and she never failed 
to bring me " 

" Bunch o' grapes, I s'pose ? " 

" Twasn't a bunch of grapes, neither," said 
Number Ten, annoyed at the interruption. '* It 
was the best part of a pineapple. So there, 
clever ! " 

" How many rel'tives you got, Ten ? " 

" Goodness knows ! " replied Number Ten, 
regally. "Ain't sure that I ever took the 
trouble to count" 

" Any of 'em comin' to see you this afternoon ? " 

"Eather!" 

" Gude to be yew," sighed Number Twelve. 
" My folk are all Devonshire. I were born 
close to Bedeford." 

"London's the best place to be bom in," 
advised Number Ten. 

" Close to Bedeford, and it'd cost pounds for 
my sister to come up to see me. Her'd come 
up, if it wasn't for the expense. But her's had 
her photo took and sent me one, and her's come 
out quite gude-looking. Lucky enough, my 
young man, that's porter over at Waterloo " 
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" Is it his Sunday oflF to-day ? " 

" He's tur'ble fond of me," replied the Bide- 
ford young woman, " I'm sure I don't know 
why." 

A clock chanted the three-quarters. Every 
hand clapped joyously, and every face turned 
to the swing doorways at the end of the ward, 
although the Numbers knew quite well that no 
visitor would be allowed through the outside 
iron gates until three had struck. A breezy, 
good-tempered nurse, in her print dress and 
white apron, having flown down the stairs and 
along the passage to the street gates, flew back 
with the intelligence that there was quite 
a crowd waiting and that every one in the 
crowd bore a parcel. Thereupon bombarded 
with urgent questions. 

" My mother there, nurse ? " 

" Didn't notice my sister, I s'pose, did you, 
nurse ? " 

" What sort of a pared had my young man 
got under his arm, nurse ? " 

"Could you tell whether all three of my 
children was there, nurse ? " 
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Breezy nurse declared good-temperedly that 
she could give no information, and, being 
further appealed to, stated with a fine assump- 
tion of anniyance (which deceived no one), that if 
another question were asked she would have the 
doors locked, so that not a single visitor should 
be allowed to enter the ward. Little Number 
Twenty-five, undismayed by this extravagant 
tinreat, increased the amount of odds on his 
mother by two to one in halfpennies, and nurse 
took it on the understanding that he should keep 
perfectly quiet and not utter another word until 
she gave him permission ; Number Twenty- 
five, having thus made his book on the event, 
rested his bandage-enveloped head on the pillow, 
his one eye keeping a good look-out on the 
swing doors. A Number, fully dressed, and 
ready to go out that afternoon, assisted the 
nurses in arranging chrysanthemums in large 
bowls and in giving final touches of neatness to 
the ward. This convalescent Number had 
dready said good-bye to each of the Numbers 
ijfil^jbed several times, distributing her copies of 
the " Up to Date Novelette " as souvenirs. 
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" And glad enough," declared the convalescent 
Number, " glad enough I shall be to get 'ome to 
my 'alf of a 'ouse at Yauxhall again, and give 
the place a good clean up. The state that 
everything must be in don't bear thinking of ! 
It's worried me, I can assure you, since I've 
been 'ere, much more than my pocnr neck has." 

'' Men are no use in the 'ome." 

" Use ? " The convalescent Number laughed 
so satirically that her black bonnet went awry. 
" They're a positive nuisance, Twenty-nine." 

' " I used to tell my second 'usband," remarked 
Twenty-nine, reminiscently, "that he was 
nothing more nor less than ** 

" Not that Joseph don't mean well," went on 
the bonneted lady. *' Only he's clumsy and 
awk'ard, and left 'anded and — well — he's a 
man. That's all about it. I expect the dust 
is that thick that you could write your name all 
over the place. First thing to-morrow morning 
I shall set to, and I shall 'ave a reg'lar good 
scrub out" The adult Numbers looked enviously 
at the convalescent lady as she spoke, with 
undisguised glee, of her return to hard work. 
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"And the children'!! want a few boxes of the 
ears too, before there'!! be what you may call 
discipline in the camp." 

The most cheerful Number in the whole ward, 
although she expected no one to see her was 
Seven. Seven a spare, yellow old lady, called 
Granny, and it was Seven's joyous boast that 
she had been in and out of hospitals ever since 
the far distant days when she was a mere kid. 
Well understood in the ward that the stock of 
ills of which poor Seven had been the heiress 
was exhausting itself, and that she would not 
trouble the infirmary, or indeed, the world 
much longer with her presence. Meanwhile, 
Seven was raconteuse of the ward, with many 
sparkling anecdotes collected during her contests 
with various complaints, and a waggish know- 
ledge of heart aflfairs of young nurses. Just 
now a little short of breath, she used some 
of her small remaining stock to divert a 
neighbour, inclined to be tearful because 
of the gladness of all the other Numbers. 

"And I was the first," said old Number 
Seven, with a gasp between every three or four 
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words, " to notice the young feller. See ? Fine 
upstanding gent he was. And he came in he did 
on a visiting day; just like it might be this. 
See ? That was when I was in Bartholomew's 
in November of sixty-nine. Bather military 
lookin' he was." 

" / knew a corp'ral once/' remarked the tear- 
ful neighbour with a faint show of interest. 

"Went round the ward. Presently he 
come to me, an says, * How are you ? ' and I says, 
'Nicely, thankee, sir.' See? And he says, 
*Will you oblige me very much by accepting 
these flowers ? ' Just like that. See ? " 
" No one don't bring me no flowers." 
" And so," Number Seven went on with relish, 
"he continues talking. Presently up comes 
Sister. ' How do you do, Captain BaynBeld ? ' 
she says. 'How do you do,' says he. And 
nothing more was said. See ? " 

" Five minutes more and that crowd'U be in." 

"Next visiting-day, in he comes to see me 

again. Jest bows cold-like to Sister. See ? 

Chats with me for a good 'alf hour. And gives 

me more flowers. See ? Most 'greeable young 
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gent he was. Silly woman like, I begin to 
quite look forward to seeing of him." 

'' It'll strike in three minutes." 

"And dang my old eyes." Number Seven 
coughed and recovered. " Gaw forgive me for 
swearin*. But dang my old eyes. If I'd been 
fifteen year younger, I could a worshipped that 
young feller. See ? One Sunday afternoon 
he says, casual like, * I'm going off to the 
Franco-Prussian war, next week.* And the 
Sister was standing just by, and she turned 
white. See? And cries out, 'Freddie, dear, 
you must not go,' And it turned out they was 
both soft on each other. See ? And so " 

Commotion ! A hum of excited talk in the 
ward that almost rose to cheers. Little Twenty- 
five, with enveloped head, stood in his cot, dis- 
regarding the reproof of nurses; many of the 
scarlet jacketed women sat up, their eyes fixed 
on the swing doors. First boom of the church 
clock greeted with a new clapping of hands ; 
when the clock had finished its laboriously impres-^ 
sive way of announcing that the hour was three^- /;^^:;^-V 
came a brief pause of strained quietude. From "r" y f* 
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the stone-paved passage, a sound of hurrying, 
shuffling feet Behind the glass doorways a 
bunch of flushed faces ; a courteous struggle at 
the doors which were pressed open. The crowd 
of visitors streamed into the ward, headed by a 
round-eyed, round-faced woman. 

" Good old mother ! " exclaimed Twenty-five, 
with ecstasy, holding out his small bandaged 
arms. " Why she's won easy ! " 
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" Skkms to me," said Mr Walters, with a 
summing-up air, " that if you've got just 
enough, you're happy. A bit too much or a 
bit too little, and — well, there you are, you 
know ! " 

"But how's anyone to know when they've 
got enough ? " demanded Miss Tremwell, lean- 
ing her head at an affectionate angle as they 
walked along. 

" I suppose," replied Mr Walters slowly, " I 
suppose yon can only tell that by results." 

" / see ! " said the young lady. 
» They were strolling round the squares of 
Bloomsbury (which was like walking on the 
lines of a problem of Euclid), and this they 
did, partly because the Bloomsbury squares 
are quiet of an evening time when all the 
guests at all the boarding houses are taking 
c *• 
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dinner; partly because of the contiguity of 
Euston station. To think that within two 
minutes after leaving office he could be with 
Miss Tremwell in full possession of Gordon 
Square, made Mr Walters work with an in- 
dustry that had already extorted compliments 
from one of the high officials of the line, a 
determined bachelor who would have been 
astonished had he known the first causes of 
Mr Walter's energetic attention to duty. Nor 
was the neighbourhood inconvenient for Miss 
Tremwell. She sat in a cage in a shop in 
Store Street, receiving money and small slips 
of paper and giving out change ; it was as a 
natural consequence of this daily work that Miss 
Tremwell had been discussing with her sweet- 
heart the various uses to which money, belong- 
ing to oneself, might be put. 

"Same time," she went on, as they turned 
into Woburn Square, " I suppose, dear, in 
point of fact, everybody would like to have 
a little more than what they already possess." 

" Within the limits," said the wise railway 
clerk, " of reasonableness that spirit may be 
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termed ambition ; outside certain limits it can 
only be described as a spirit of greed." 

"/see!" 

*' I don't want to talk above your head^ but 
there's the noble and the ignoble. One's one 
thing, and the other " — Mr Walters paused and 
looked up and down for a simile which ap- 
parently Wobum Square was unable to furnish 
— *' and the other's the other." 

"/see!" 

'' Money may be compared in a sense to 
strong liquor. Whatever a man was before 
coming under the influence of it, he ceases 

to be once the . I may also," said Mr 

Walters, dropping this, ** liken it to an express 
train." 

"Heard anything more about your promotion, 
dear?" 

" Nothing," he said reservedly, " that I should 
be justified in making public at the present 
time." 

"You'd forget all about poor little me, I 
expect," sighed Miss Tremwell, "if you got 
on in the world." 
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There could be but one reply to such a 
wild statement of opinion, and the young 
woman's face was already upturned to receive 
it. A servant girl with her head above the 
area coping gave a scandalised cough ; the 
young couple hurried on to the more secluded 
retreat afforded by Torrington Square. 

''To my mind/' said the philosophical rail- 
way clerk, quoting without acknowledgment 
something he had read, '* there is no pleasure 
worth having in this world, whether it is 
riches or anything else, which doesn't double 
itself by being divided." 

'*/see!" 

''You take these American chaps that go 
on amassing — to use a common expression — 
amassing and amassing a lot of money. They 
give up half their lives to raking it in and 
they have to give up the other half to getting 
rid of it. They wear and tear their health 
in doing the work, and when it's done it's no 
more use than as though I took the trouble 
to pull up this paving stone " 

"You musn't try, dear. You'd hurt yourself." 



if 
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** I'm only using the language of metaphor/' 
explained Mr Walters. 

"/see!" 

''To puU up this paving stone and take it 
over to the other side of this square. They 
think they're doing a lot, but as a matter of 
fact, as I said to Miss Marshall the other 
evening " 

" If you begin, Robert," interrupted the young 
woman definitely, ''to talk about that Miss 
Marshall I shall begin to talk about Mr Lord. 
And that always makes you mad, as you very 
well know." 

"There's no question of getting mad," said 
Mr Walters, loosening slightly his hold of the 
girl's arm. "He's the kind of person whose 
existence I simply ignore." 

" He's very well off, comparatively speaking." 

"I'd rather have an honest heart," said Mr 
Walters, haughtily, "than two first-floor rooms 
in Ampthill Square. As to Miss Marshall, I'm 
aware that her people occupy a much higher social 
position than what mine do." 

"Then," said the girl, with cheerful incon- 
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sequence, ''you do love me a little bit, don't 
you, after all ? " 

Mr Walters, after inspecting carefully the 
edge of the areas near to them, gave to her 
lips an assurance calculated to smother any 
doubt existing in this regard. 

Mr Walters had bis breakfast at a very 
small hour the following morning (he was on 
early duty). The landlady would have told 
you that he was alone, although she took no 
trouble in providing the breakfast, and you 
yourself if you had looked in upon him would 
have declared this to be the case. But Mr 
Walters had no sensation of loneliness. There 
at the end of the little table seated in an 
empty chair he could see (in his mind's eye) 
Miss Tremwell now, by the aid of imagination, 
Mrs Walters. He was not quite sure how to 
picture the young lady in the morning hours, 
but this was an unimportant detail ; she was 
there, pouring out tea, inquiring prettily how 
many lumps of sugar he took (a real wife 
would perhaps be expected to master a fact 
of this kind quite early), begging him to be 
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sure to wrap up well before going out, for 
her sake, and to get back home as quickly 
as possible. Mr Walters had time to enjoy 
this pleasing picture. At first Miss Tremwell's 
features had been quite clear and distinct, 
but as he thought the imaginary companion 
at the other end of the table grew into a 
taller figure with a more precise appearance, 
handsomer in a way, but somewhat too aggres- 
sive for some tastes, a fine figure of a woman 
undoubtedly, older than Mr Walters and prouder. 
This was Miss Marshall. 

" No, no ! " cried Mr Walters, finishing his 
coffee. ''Out of the question. Besides, one 
girl's ample." 

He held the record at the booking office for 
attendance, ^nd colleagues who, sleeping out of 
town, found it difficult to rise promptly in the 
mornings, often ridiculed him on account of 
this, speaking of vague intentions of conferring 
upon him a medal, made of some inferior stuff, 
to be worn on Sundays and Bank Holidays. 
Mr Walters, not being quick in repartee, gave 
no answer to these gibes, and this annoyed 
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the others, who found themselves forced to 
discover new means of giving him pain. It 
happened that on the morning in question two 
clerks missed their train up from Willesden, 
and Mr Walters greeted their tardy arrival with 
reproaches. The clerks retorted with spirit, for 
it was bad enough to know that they had over- 
slept without having the circumstance recognised 
by other people. 

Mr Walters went out for his proper breakfast 
at about half-past eight, and when he returned, 
after an absence of twenty-five minutes, his 
colleagues were talking, their heads together. 

" I think he ought to be told," said one. " If 
/ was in his position I should like to know a 
bit of good news as early as possible." 

"But it isn't as though the news was 
absolutely definite." 

" Definite as most news. I think myself, he 
ought to be told. He's got his little peculiarities, 

but at the same time . Hullo, Walters ! 

Back already ? We were just talking about 
you. You missed something by not being here 
ten minutes ago." 
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" Someone left their change ? " 

** Awkward part is," said one clerk to the 
other, "that we promised not to say a word 
about it." 

'' I can keep a secret as well as most people," 
remarked Mr Walters. 

" Igf that a promise ? " 

" My word's as good as my bond," said Mr 
Walters. 

" Question is," said the clerk thoughtfully, 
"is your bond any good? However, here 
goes ! Come over in the corner so that no one 
overhears us." 

The whispered news made Mr Walters 
become scarlet, temporarily, to the back of his 
neck; when he turned he beamed on the office 
with great good temper. Passengers who 
came for their tickets in the usual passenger 
state of being on the very point of irascibility 
could not disguise their astonishment at the 
afiable manner showed by Mr Walters ; one of 
them tried to reach the high plane of courtesy 
adopted by asking after the health of the 
booking clerk's wife. 
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Mr Walters, on his way to borrow a weekly 
journal from tlie bookstall, glanced in at the 
first-class refreshment room. There was Miss 
Marshall, handsome as ever, with her usual 
slightly-bored-with-the-world air about her large 
eyes ; it seemed incredible that such a superb 
young woman should be engaged in rinsing a 
tumbler and rubbing it. Mr Walters desired 
greatly to go in and take from her these menial 
duties, but he contented himself with raising 
his bowler hat ; Miss Marshall received the 
salutation with a puzzled look, followed by a 
momentary glance of recognition, followed in 
its turn by a slight yawn. Some of the instincts 
of an early ancestor must have come down to 
Mr Walters, for the idea c^me into his mind 
that it would be fine to conquer this proud, 
imperious person and carry her oflf, away from 
her present environments. This idea, once 
settled in his head, refused to budge. Everyone, 
at some time or other, has longed for the 
impossible, and because he felt sure that little 
Miss Tremwell loved him, there was no necessity 
to run ofif with her ; I am sorry to say that as 
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the morniDg went on Miss Tremwell appeared 
of very small account. Mr Walters went into 
the first-class refreshment room later, having 
paid some special attention to his finger nails 
(the condition of which had once elicited adverse 
criticism from Miss Marshall), and persisting, in 
spite of chilling and contemptuous looks, managed 
to secure the favour of whispered conversation 
across the marble counter. At the end Miss 
Marshall gave him a large, plump hand, and 
in bidding him good-bye, called him, with 
stupendous archness of manner, " Baby ! " A 
proud young man Mr Walters that day, if ever 
one existed. So proud^ indeed, that when he 
had finished work and had gone home to make 
up for the brief nights rest by what he called a 
" lay down " in the afternoon, he dreamed big 
dreams, dreams that continued within more 
possible limits when he arose and set about the 
work of making his tea. For the first time he 
resented having to light his oil stove and to 
measure tea from the caddy ; there ought to be 
servants to do this sort of thing. His landlady 
had several fixed and definite principles, and 
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one of them was that she never would shine more 
than one pair of boots per day for each lodger ; 
she had no objection (she said generously) to the 
young men wearing forty thousand pairs in the 
course of a day so long as they cleaned all but 
one^pair themselves. This degrading office Mr 
Walters also had to perform; he breathed on 
the uppers with gloomy resentfulness. 

Mr Walters nursed this new sensation with 
so much care that by the time he reached the 
western side of Old St Fancras Church he was 
a very important person indeed, one whose 
position in the world was not being adequately 
recognised. As a general rule, Miss Tremwell 
was a punctual girl, and more than once it had 
happened that she had had to wait for Mr 
Walters ; on this occasion some trouble in 
getting her accounts to balance retarded her, 
and Mr Walters had to walk up and down for 
six minutes, which he called ten. 

" Not going to be a cross-patch, are you ? " 
said Miss Tremwell rallyingly, as they started 
in the usual direction. He did not answer. 
" Why, whatever's happened ? " 




" Not going to be a cross-patch, are you ? " — Page 44. 
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" Nothing," he replied shortly. 

^ Don't you tell wicked stories now/' said 
little Miss Tremwell coaxingly. " And take my 
arm like a good boy, or else I shall have to be 
vexed with you." 

"I must ask you to excuse me," he said. 
" One never knows who you may meet." 

" Beally ? " said Miss Tremwell with sarcasm. 
"I hadn't heard about the abdication. You'll 
never get all your furniture into Buckingham 
Palace!" 

" I'm as fond of a joke," he remarked solemnly, 
" as anyone. But there's times when jokes are 
out of place and this is one of them." 

" Don't mind me being in the same hemisphere 
with you, I hope ? " 

The young man walked with great precision 
along the outside edge of the pavement, 
something in the manner of the late M Blondin. 
Miss Tremwell gave a harp selection with her 
umbrella on the railings of areas and hummed 
in the endeavour to indicate complete self- 
possession. A little girl on an errand to a shop 
ceased repeating to herself the details of her 
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commission, and attracted by the novelty of 
seeing a young couple walking far apart from 
each other, watched the two with undisguised 
interest; on Mr Walters ordering her to 
run off, and assuring her that there was 
nothing to see, the little girl contested the 
statement, declaring "(at a safe distance) that 
she would willingly walk miles out of her way 
to see such a funny face as his. 

" Impudent child ! " said Miss Tremwell, sym- 
pathetically as the little girl ran. "It's the 
fault of bringing up, more than anything. If it 
were a child of mine " 

She stopped. 

''You know the saying about old maid's 
children, I suppose ? " 

" But I'm not going to be an old maid ! " 

"Oh!" said Mr Walters. 

" You are in a strange mood," declared Miss 
Tremwell. "I never saw you quite like this 
before. Come on now ! Let's hear all about 
it. You've had a row with some quarrelsome 
passenger, and he's threatened to report you to 
the superintendent." 
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"Nothing of the kind/' said Mr Walters. 
'Tve had a very good day, as a matter of fact, 
and I haven't fallen out with anybody." 

"Pity you didn't keep a bit of your good 
temper for the evening. Perhaps your Miss 
Marshall has been snubbing you again ? " 

"I had a long conversation with her and 
she was very nice and amiable." 

" Who did she think you were ? " asked Miss 
TremwelL 

'* I want to have a talk with you/' said Mr 
Walters after a pause. "It's some rather serious 
news I've got to break to you, and perhaps 
under the special circs, you won't mind if we 
make our way down in the direction of High 
Holbom, and have a cup of chocolate in an 
Italian restaurant." 

" There's music in that idea," said Miss 
Treniwell. 

It was an L-shaped room, the one room of 
the restaurant, and Mr Walters had no sooner 
taken his seat at a table and directed his com- 
panion to take a chair opposite than from round 
the comer he heard the voices of his two fellow 
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clerks. They were talking to the waiter, and 
using the loud tones notoriously necessary in 
speaking to a foreign person. 

" And we kidded him, we did — ^you know 
what kidded means — that he was going to be 
offered a large-size station away in the country, 
and he took it all in, bless you, and he's been 
swelling about like anything, and to-morrow 
morning we shall be able to watch his face 
when we tell him that it was all — what's the 
Italian word for spoof? " 

*'I say," whispered Mr Walters anxiously 
across the table. "Did I go so far as to say 
anything about breaking off our engagement ? " 

"Hope you know better than to talk such 
nonsense as that. What's your news, dear ? " 

" Could you manage," said Mr Walters, 
"could you possibly manage to come with me 
house hunting to-moiTOw ? " 



GREAT HAPPENINGS 

"SoBRY you're in trouble, old man," shouted 
the boy. He looked up at the second floor of 
the house, where a gloomy lad flattened a nose 
against the window. 

" If you hadn't tore my jacket," bawled the 
lad above, "my mother wouldn't have locked 
me in." 

'* D'you mind lending me the loan, old man ? 
I'll take the greatest possible care of it. And 
I'll let you 'ave it back, sure's I stand 'ere, I 
will!" 

The lad iipprisoned above showed by the 
expressions of his face first incredulity, as one 
disinclined to believe that anybody could be 
guilty of making such a preposterous applica- 
tion ; second, desire to come down and punch 
applicant's head ; third, definite, uncompromis- 
ing refusal. He shouted a description of the 

n 4» 
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numerous events likely to happen ere the 
request would receive consideration; among 
these was an execution. On the boy below 
submitting offers of payment in kind, the lad 
above became more reasonable, but pointed out 
presently the difficulties of the situation; the 
door of the room was, it appeared, locked on 
the outside, his mother was out, the hasp of the 
window had not been touched for some time 
and now remained obstinately fixed. The boy 
at the gate looked around, picked up some- 
thing, motioned to his friend to stand aside, 
sent a stone dexterously. 

" Ketch 'old ! " cried the prisoner. He 
dropped a single roller skate through the 
jagged opening. " Butter fingers ! " he cried. 

The boy darted away up the street, stopping 
suddenly and hiding the skate underneath his 
jacket on encountering his friend's mother ; he 
affected to be deeply interested in a newspaper 
placard, murmuriug, " Good old Jeepan ! " as she 
went by. Then he knelt down, fixed the 
straps, and giving himself a start with the 
unfurnished foot, set off" joyously. 
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In Great College Street he met three other 
skaters ; but these proved to be exclusive in 
their attitude. Two further rebuffs he received 
before reaching the railway arch in Camden 
Road^ but there were compensations. People 
made way for him as he darted by a suc- 
cession of jerks along the pavement, and 
his imitation of the warning sounds of a 
motor-car caused lively perturbation among 
the nervous. It was near to the railway 
station that he caught sight of some one 
and became more confident of the existence 
of good luck. 

"Going for a run up 'Ighgate way?" He 
had to speak with carelessness in order to 
conceal keen anxiety. 

" Not if *you are," replied the girl. She 
whirled round on the pavement, and in the 
effort to execute a difficult figure with thecal d 
of her one roller skate stumbled. " You dare ! " 
she cried. 

" Thought you was going 'ead over 'eels ! " 

" Let me find you catching 'old of my arm 
again without first asking my permission," cried 
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the girl warmly. " Some of you Somera Town 
louts never learn how to treat a lady." 

"You don't know me?" 

** Know your face, worse luck ! " 

" Care for an ice ? " 

"Not unless you've got the coppers to pay 
for it." 

The girl became less truculent after a few 
minutes' rest at a wooden cart decorated with 
portraits of the late King Victor Emmanuel 
and his Queen ; the evening was chilly, but no 
evening yet was too cold to prevent a London 
youngster from enjoying refreshment of this 
description. They chaffed the Italian pro- 
prietor, criticising the flavour of his wares and 
his apparent antipathy to shaving ; the Italian 
accepted it smilingly until they had licked out 
the contents of their glasses^ whereupon he took 
the handles of his cart, said something in his 
own language, which needed no translation, and 
went. 

" Got no bloomin' manners, these foreigners," 
remarked the boy as he blundered in starting 
off against passengers who were coming out of 
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the station. " Pure bred mongrels, I call 
em. 

" I mustn't be late 'ome," said the young 
woman, keeping up with him. " My mother's 
most fearfully partic'lar." 

" Quite right of her to be," he said. 

" She comes of a good stock, you see. I used 
to have an uncle up at 'OUoway Castle." 

**So did I," said the boy, interested. 
*' What a funny coincidence ! There's trouble 
in every family," 

" Mine was a warder ! " 

"Oh," said the boy, disappointed. "Mine 
wasn't ! " 

A rare run up Camden Road, with few inter- 
ruptions, past the Brecknock, past the grey 
prison, and into HoUoway Road, where the pave- 
ment traffic compelled them to take fo the 
roadway, to be shouted at by drivers, to be 
whistled at by tramway cars, to be hooted at by 
motor cars ; the two youngsters were kept 
occupied in the task of replying to these. At 
the Archway Tavern they set out on the diffi- 
cult task of ascending the hill, and as they 
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went^ half walking, half slipping, the girl con- 
fided the information that she very rarely went 
out like this, partly because boys were such 
stupids, mainly because there was always the 
risk when near to home that some one would 
see you and tell your mother. Busybodies, she 
called them. 

''I'm getting on in years," she remarked, 
with a mature sigh. '' I shall be leaving the 
board school next December twelvemonth." 

" You as old as that ? " 

'* Doesn't seem long ago I was wearing short 
frocka" 

" What's your Chrissen name ? " 

'* Ethel ! " said the girl. 

" I don't suppose it is," said the boy ; " but 
Ethel's a pretty name. Think you could ever 
care for anybody ? " 

She laughed, and he appeared anxious to put 
another question, but they were at the top of 
the hill, and she suggested that they should 
take each other's arm and return as swiftly as 
possible. And this they did, screaming as they 
went, arresting themselves when they reached 
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the line of yellow omnibu&es by the device 
of embracing a lamp-post; it did not occur 
to the boy until later that this was the 
moment when he might have kissed her. 
They skated homewards on most excellent 
terms. Hitherto the boy had been greater in 
his dreams than in his waking hours ; but 
all this equalled the wildest vagaries of his 
slumbering brain. 

"I seepose I can speak to you whenever I 
meet you?" he remarked confidently. They 
were in Great College Street again ; her manner 
had changed, and he found some difficulty in 
keeping up with her. 

"You can lift your cap." 

" No fear ! " he said emphatically. " No 
monkey tricks for me." 

" Of course, if you're not a gentleman " 

" Who told you I wasn't a gentleman ? " 

" I guessed it," she said. *' Goo'-bye ! " And 
vanished. 

He met the owner of the roller skate imme- 
diately after this; owner having been set free 
by his mother, who said it was a mercy her son 
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had not been injured by the great, hulking 
brute who had thrown the stone. 

" Ever found yourself reelly fond of a gel, old 
man?" 

" Know too much about 'em." 

"You're wise," said the boy, dolefully, as he 
returned the skate with a top that represented 
interest on the loan. " It's nearly all worry ! " 




A RIVERSIDE GARDEN 

Traffic in the narrow crowded streets of 
Shadwell — lazy lumbering traffic that goes 
along slowly and clumsily, tired out by the 
day's work, but alert enough when opportunity 
starts up for display of temper, and when 
compelled to halt (an act that one would 
imagine to be quite in tune with their de- 
sires), using language that would be excessive 
in the presence of acute physical danger. 
Remarks from a timber-waggon come across the 
spiked railings of the little churchyard (which 
is more than half garden) pass over it and 
go out to the docks, where in the thick forest 
of brown masts and the web of rigging they 
will not perhaps be noticed. In the church- 
yard the shrill incessant cawing of the Shadwell 
infants prevents them from hearing anything 
but their own voices ; a dispute about a game 
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of ball played against the elderly tombstone 
of Thomas Marwood, of Whitby, who died on 
board the Dowthorp in the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
and was interred here many years ago — a 
disputed point over this game engages the 
attention of all the players. On the wooden 
seats within scent of the circles of marguerites 
and geraniums and sweet-perfumed tobacco- 
plants sit old, old people who smoke and 
watch the quarrelling children and perhaps 
(but of this I am not sure) think. 

" Tell you it bounced ! " 

" Tell you it didn't ! " 

" Tell you you're a liar ! " 

" Tell you you're another ! " 

" Sarerann Butler." With solemnity. " Do 
you mean to stand there and tell me that that 
ball didn't bounce before you cort it ? " 

" I mean to stand 'ere," declares Miss Butler 
stolidly, " and say if it's the lawst words I utter 
that that ball didn't bounce 'fore I cort it" 

"You'll come to a bad end, Sarerann Butler." 

"Bad end or good end," says Miss Butler 
with obstinacy, " it never bounced." 
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A snakelike hose on the brief lawn at the 
waterside of the church sends from its mouth 
a continuous spray of water that wakes up 
the lawn and sparkles in the light of the 
setting sun. The sun directs its rays also 
on the shipping out in the docks, and makes 
places here and there on the sails of vessels 
turn unexpectedly golden ; a regretful siren 
whistle which seems unable to conceal 
trouble wails out its lachrymose wail, and 
children in the garden mock it derisively. 
Two heated, perspiring boys run in from the 
street with flaming placards and halfpenny 
newspapers under their arms, and offer breath- 
lessly — six-clock-dition-cricket-'sults-paper ; and 
we all inspect the placards attentively, but 
we do not buy a paper; the heated boys 
offer to lend us half a dollar (this is mere 
satire), and snatching a toy tennis racket from 
a mild girl, throw it high in the air and 
disappear limehouse way with a wild exultant 
scream. In defiance of rules, a furtive game 
of cricket is being played behind the tall 
church with a tied-up cap for ball and a 
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short plank of wood for bat, and Sacred to 
the Memory of So-and-so, Master Mariner, for 
wicket ; and when presently an alarmed shout 
goes up of " 'Ere he comes ! " the plank goes 
swiftly away, the cap is quickly untied, and 
the seafaring park-keeper, with L.C.C. on his 
blue jersey, finds the cricketers assuming an 
acute interest in church architecture. Out in 
the docks one vessel disentangles its masts from 
the others with some difficulty and goes towards 
the river ; the others rearrange themselves 
in the manner of crowded 'bus passengers who 
have succeeded in inducing one of their number 
to alight. A very large Newfoundland strolls 
in the garden to look for his master, and takes 
the opportunity to rest awhile and yawn. The 
smallest infants of Shadwell come up and stroke 
it and shake hands with it, and sit on its 
back ; the huge dog takes it all with a good- 
humoured blink. But when an adult strolls 
up and says insinuatingly " Goo' dog ! " the 
Newfoundland raises itself, and with an injured 
expression goes back to the street. 

"There's been a jolly sight too much im- 
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provemint, if you ask me, the last few years/' 
The convalescent gentleman in corduroys seated 
at one end of the wooden seat answers 
a remark of his wife, who is doing crochet- 
work at the other end. *' Improvemints 'ere 
and improvemints there ; why, dash my eyes," 
declares the gloomy gentleman, "if we shan't 
be all improvemints soon. I can remember 
Shadwell, mind you, when it was Shadwell." 

"Glad / don't/* remarks his wife briefly. 
("Keep your wrop round your silly old neck, 
or else I shall 'ave you laid up again.") 

" In my days a churchyard was a churchyard," 
declares the gentleman discontentedly, "not a 
blooming Crystal Pellis. Next thing they'll be 
at, I s'pose, will be improving rae.*^ 

"Take a bit of doin', that." 

" Ah ! " (with something of pride) " there's 
some of us they can't interfere much with. 
They know better ! A workin' man's got his 
rights, mind you ! Don't forget that, old gel." 

"Tidy few years since you was a working 
man." 

" Well, what of it? If it 'adn't been for me 
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bein' in and out of the orsepital with my chest, 
d'you think I should 'a been workin' like the 
rest of 'em, eh ? " 

" Seems to me," remarks the lady, counting 
stitches, " that you've got a lot to be thankful 
for. If you're ill there's a big house for you 
to go into with nurses waitin' on you 'and and 
foot; if you're well 'ore's a nice garden for 
you to come out in and grumble, just as though 
you was the 'ighest of the 'igh. Some of you 
are never satisfied." 

"Often wish, Louiser," remarks the con- 
valescent gentleman wistfully, ''that you'd got 
your share of common sense." 

''Some of us has to go short when others 
have got such a lot," remarks the woman quite 
good-humouredly. ("Keep your foot ofif that 
damp grass, you silly old silly. Ketch cold 
like that sooner than anything.") 

A desperate rush to the dock-side of the 
little garden, and it is impossible not to go 
with the crowd, because clearly something is 
happening of the highest possible interest. 
Difficult at first to ascertain the nature of 
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the attraction, but patience and persistence 
help. Haymaking ! The absorbed Shadwell 
infants declare that it is haymaking, nothing 
more or less, and they watch the lawn- 
mower as it shaves the slope with the 
greatest interest ; gaze on the blue shirt-sleeved 
man who propels it with something of reverence. 
Necessary for the adults to hold on determinedly 
to the children to prevent them from rushing 
upon the lawn, seizing the mower by 
violence and performing the work themselves; 
a small boy, who snatches unobserved a hand- 
ful of the cut grass, flies oflf madly with it to 
the street with as much haste as though he 
had taken bullion. Interest in the mowing is 
by no means restricted to the children. Some 
of the adults give frank advice to the shirt- 
sleeved man as he brushes the small plot 
carefully, and the shirt-sleeved man replies 
pointedly that there's a class of people in this 
world that can do every blessed mortal thing 
but work. They'll talk, adds the shirt-sleeved 
man, brushing the cut grass into a small mound, 
talk till their face aches, and that's about all. 
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"What's done with the grass after it's cut, 
young man, if it isn't a rude question ? " 

Shirt Sleeves replies to the lady flippantly. 
He takes it home (he says) and has it made 
into vegetarian pie. 

"Whereas be rights," pants out one of the 
crowd, "it belongs to us ratepayers, and ought 
to be sold be public auction." 

Shirt Sleeves affecting to welcome this sugges- 
tion as one of immense value, remarks that it 
is men of the stamp of the protesting gentle- 
man who ought to be on the County Council. 

" Be that as it may," says the protesting man, 
doggedly, ** right's right and wrong's wrong, and 
you ain't goin' to persuade me different. There's 
a lot of dodgery going on all round us, and 
it's 'igh time some one took it up and had a 
proper investigation." 

Shirt Sleeves agrees, but goes further. Argues 
that the protesting man is just the very one 
for the job, that it is a duty that he owes to 
his fellow-men to start on it without delay. 
If Shirt Sleeves may offer a word of advice, 
it would be this : that the protesting man 
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should sell his present head for firewood, and 
with the proceeds buy another. And, it being 
now dusk, says " Ta-ta ! " to the crowd, and 
drags the lawn-mower away. 

Lamps at the road-entrance alight. Mahogany- 
&ced sailors lurch into the small garden, grin 
at the tombstones, try to read the notices on the 
church door, and lurch out again. Deplorable 
wastrels come in at the gates and doze for a 
few moments on the seats in perilous neck- 
straining attitudes, awaking presently slightly 
sobered, but dazed at finding themselves in 
idyllic surroundings, and they too stumble oflF. 
Young Shadwell lovers, economic of speech and 
dressed in their choicest, come swinging hands 
and wooing with defiant badinage. As the 
hour strikes, the seafaring attendant in the 
blue jersey calls aloud : the river-side garden 
turns its guests out and locks the street gates, 
and rests. 



FRIENDS INDEED 

" Anything wrong, Butterworth ? " . asked Mr 
LeDham anxiously. His friend, standing on a 
chair, took down a cigar box and blew the dust 
from it. 

" Take one ! " said Butterworth, in a sudden 
fever of generosity. 

" There is only one ! " 

" Well then," replied Butterworth recklessly, 
" take that. It*s cracked a bit, if I remember 
rightly, in one or two places, but it will go all 
right if you hold it carefully." 

" Where did you get this one from 1 " 

" A present," said Butterworth. 

"I might have guessed," remarked Mr 
Lenham, looking at the cigar with disapproval. 
"Do you often get things given you that you 
don't want ? " 
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" As for instance ? " 

"A woman's love," groaned Butterworth. 
He pressed his forehead against the mantelpiece. 

" You don't mean to tell me ? " Butter- 
worth nodded. " Well but — how are you going 
to get out of it ? " 

" That's just what I want you to tell me," 
cried Butterworth, turning round suddenly. 
" Lenham, old boy, we've been friends, you and 
I, ever since our schooldays at Dorking." 

" Off and on," admitted Mr Lenham. 

" We've been in the same oflSce together for 
years and years, and if ever you've been at all 
hard up, why, you have always come to me." 

" I've always come to you," agreed Mr 
Lenham, "and you have always refused." 

" I'm of a thrifty disposition," said Butterworth 
excusingly, "and you know what Shakespeare 
says." 

" Is it anybody I know ? " 

" By sight, perhaps." 

"What had you been having to ? " 

" Tea," replied Butterworth. " She's man- 
ageress of an A.B.C. close to office, and one 
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eveniDg when it was raining outside and I had 
no umbrella, I took three large cups. She told 
me afterwards that what made her cotton to me 
was that I looked so thoughtful" 

"A man who drinks three large cups," re- 
marked Mr Lenham, '* might well look thought- 
ful Did you propose to her that night ? " 

" It kept on raining," urged Butterworth, " and 
as I tell you, my umbrella was at home. What 
else could I do ? She really began it first by 
saying how lonely she felt sometimes. I said 
I felt lonely, too, and then she said it was very 
expensive living all by oneself. She had her 
hands on the table, palms downwards, at the 
time, and I touched one of them by mistake. 
Not exactly by mistake though, because I fancy 
I pressed it gently and played with the ring 
on her finger," 

" Didn't she stop you % " 

" She ought to have stopped me," said Butter- 
worth fractiously. " Undoubtedly she ought to 
have stopped me. And she had no business, 
either, to offer me half her umbrella. Ton me 
word, it's risky for a man to step outside his 
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own door nowadays ! He isn't safe anywhere, 
whatever his age is." 

*' Y(m can't be far off forty, Butterworth." 

" She's told me about events in her life, and, 
putting two and two together, I don't see how 
she can see thirty again. I wonder," said 
Butterworth crossly, " I wonder the law allows 
a woman to get married after she's thirty. If 
I was in Parliament " 

"I suppose you want me to be your best 
man?" 

" In a sense," said Butterworth, lowering his 
voice, " yes ! For about a week, I was in what 
you may term the seventh heaven. I felt proud 
of myself; it seemed to me that hitherto I'd 
wasted my time ; she wrote to me twice a day, 
and on the Sunday I went to her mother's to 
tea. I hadn't been in the place two minutes 
before they'd settled every blessed detail. I 
was to give up these rooms of mine, where I've 
lived ever since I came to London ; we were to 
live at the mother's house and I was to pay the 
rent. I said I didn't think Tufnell Park would 
agree with me, and they both argued that you 
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could never tell this until you had given it a 
trial. I found the rent was just about twice 
what I'm paying here, and then, all in a flash, 
I could see the blunder I had made." 

" Can't you break off the engagement/' asked 
Mr Lenham, " by mutual consent ? " 

" I suggested that," replied Butterworth curtly. 

" Well ? " said Mr Lenham, preparing to throw 
his cigar in the fire, having decided that in no 
other way could it be made to bum. " When 
is it to be ? " 

" It's never going to be," replied Butterworth 
darkly. 

" Tell us what you propose to do, then ! " 

" Pardon me," said Butterworth, " pardon rae ! 
It's for you to tell me what you propose to do. 
If there's anything in being a friend," he went 
on oratorically, " if long companionship is any- 
thing but a mere phrase, if sympathy counts at 
all, then, my dear chap, you will put your 
shoulder to the wheel and not cease your efforts 
until you have got me out of my present ex- 
tremely awkward position. You've got your 
holidays ! You're not going away." 
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" This will take a bit of thinking over," said 

Lenham. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr Lenham was late in arriving at the book- 
stall on a platform of Waterloo station a week 
later, and Butterworth had read all the useful 
part of a sixpenny novel before his friend came : 
this despite the gibe of the bookstall boy who, 
goaded by Butterworth's deliberation, offered to 
give him the book as a birthday present. 

" What ho ! " cried Mr Lenham, coming 
through the booking-oflBce and hailing him 
cheerfully. ** What news on the Bialto ! " 

" Is it going on all right ? " asked Butterworth 
eagerly. 

" Come and have something in the refresh- 
ment room, my noble Antonio," cried Mr 
Lenham. 

"A cup of " 

" No," said Mr Lenham suddenly, " anything 
but tea. I've had a dose of that this week." 

'* You've been seeing her ? " 

"Seeing her?" echoed Mr Lenham. **Tre 
spent the whole week undei'ground for your sake." 
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They turned into the refreshment room, and 
Butterworth, excited into extravagance, promised 
to pay one half of the disbursement. They 
sat at a round table, and Mr Lenham, resting his 
elbows, prepared to relate the news. 

"What did she say?" asked Butterworth. 
"What sort of things does she remark about 
me? Is she upset? How have you managed ?" 

" My dear old chum," said Mr Lenham, " I 
doubt whether I ought to be seen talking to 
you. I may be compromising myself by being 
seen in your company. Do you know what you 
are?" 

" No," replied Butterworth. 

" You're a gay Lothario," declared the other 
triumphantly. "That's what you are. You're 
a man who has devoted all his spare hours away 
from office to the pursuit of the fair sex. If 
there's one girl pining away for love of you there 
are thirty. The love letters you've got at home 
in your rooms would fill a volume. The locks 
of hair you've got stowed away would fit out a 
shop in Wellington Street. The odd gloves 
you've pinched at various times would set up a 
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hosier's establishment, if they were only pairs. 
The homes you've broke up——" 

" But I say ! " protested Butterworth. 

" The near escape you've had of fighting duels," 
went on Mr Lenham, slapping the table ex- 
ultantly. "You went over to Ostend once by 
the Marguerite, but the other chap had a bit of 
a cold and couldn't turn up. The warmest piece 

of business you were ever mixed up in was " 

Mr Lenham bent across the round table and 
whispered. 

" You've been going too far," declared Butter- 
worth nervously. " You'll overdo it if you're 
not careful." 

" Trust me," said the other confidently. " I 
know where to draw the line. I led up to it all 
so gradually, and I pretended that I didn't want 
to tell her, and that of course made her all the 
more keen about hearing everything." 

" But I don't want to be unpopular." 

" You don't want to get married." 

" I suppose not," said Butterworth slowly. 

'* Besides, I found I had to lay it on pretty 
thick. Up to a certain point, she seemed rather 
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gratified to be told that you were such a dog ; 
said that from your behaviour she feared you 
were, if anything, rather stupid. But it was when 
I told her about a widow at Dalston, whose money 
you borrowed " 

" I wish now," said Butterworth regretfully, 
" that I had managed it myself. I didn't want 
her to think badly of me. She's a pleasant sort 
of person after all." 

"She's a very nice person," agreed Mr 
Lenham. " We've become quite friendly, talking 
over you and your past career." Mr Butterworth, 
who had been counting the contents of the sugar 
basin, glanced across at his friend suspiciously. 
"I'm not a marrying man myself, but I can 
quite understand," here Mr Lenham tipped back 
in his chair and half closed his eyes, "I can 
quite imagine her making a little home very, 
very comfortable. She'd know how to make a 
cup of tea, at any rate, and that's a thing my 
present landlady " 

" The possibility that a bachelor's got to look 
forward to," said Mr Butterworth, writing a 
name slowly with his forefinger on the table, " is 
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that some day he may get seedy, or off colour or 
something, and then he'll have to pay away 
pounds and pounds and pounds on nurses. 
Now if he*s got a wife, of course it's her duty 
to look after him. She's got a personal interest 
in keeping him well and fit." 

"That's a very selfish way of looking at 
married life," said Mr Lenham severely. 

" We are all of us entitled to have a point of 
view." 

"What occurs to me must be so pleasant is 
this. One would get away from office at six 
o'clock in the evening, or a few minutes before 
if the Chief has gone. Very well One would 
go straight home and there would be a neat 
little meal laid out, your slippers ready, and 
Rosie ready to unlace your boots " : ' . 

" What do you mean," demanded Butterworth, . v 
with sudden heat, " what the deuce do you mean, '^^^tT. 



sir, by calling her Eosie ? " V^^^«5i^t 

" I call her Eosie," said Mr Lenham stolidly, ^J^' 

"because it's her name." i*^^* 

" And because it's her name is just the reason 

why you have no business to call her by it. 
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Great piece of impadence on your part. I won't 
have it." 

" Ycm won't have it ? " 

" I won't have it," cried Butterworth, slapping 
the table violently. An aristocratic barmaid 
looked over a tower of Banbury cakes erected 
on the counter, and quelled him with a well- 
directed glare. " It isn't nice," he went on in a 
quieter voice, "for a lady to have her name 
bandied about like this. I'm surprised at you, 
Lenham. I thought you were a gentleman." 

" If I was," retorted Mr Lenham caustically, 
*' I mean if I were, I shouldn't be here talking 
to you." 

" Now you've done it," declared Butterworth 
darkly. "Now you've gone just one step too 
far, my lad. In future, we shall only converse, 
if you please, on official matters. A low-bred, 
interfering busybody " 

" Look here ! Don't forget one thing. If 
I've taken the trouble to interfere, remember 
that you asked me to interfere. I didn't ask 
to be bothered with your love affairs. You 
behaved in an extremely shabby way towards a 
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lady whom I, personally, consider worthy of 
being mated to the highest in the land." . 

" You're a nice one to talk," retorted Butter- 
worth. " I believe you're gone on her yourself." 

" And what of it ? " asked Mr Lenham, 
reddening. 

" You're not worthy of her. That's all ! " 

The two frowned at each other across the 
table. Each found the money to pay for his 
own refreshment, 

" That," said Mr Lenham solemnly, " that is 

for the lady herself to decide." 

♦ « « « « 

Butterworth sat in his rooms listening for the 
half-past nine o'clock post. An anxious time 
had elapsed since his quarrel with Mr Lenham 
in the refreshment room at Waterloo station ; at 
the office he had had to consult Lenham once 
or twice on business matters, and this he had 
done with a manner of haughty reserve on which 
he prided himself; the evenings he had spent 
at home composing a suitable letter of apology 
and explanation to be addressed to Ludgate 
Hill, renewing the arrangements for an early 
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marriage. Now that he found the lady was 
desired by somebody else he perceived how 
greatly he himself desired her ; a cheap photo- 
graph of a German princess, something like 
her about the chin, was restored to its former 
position on the mantelpiece, and the landlady's 
servant had once caught him in the act of 
kissing the frame. The servant, who herself 
cherished an unrequited affection for a French 
polisher, remarked to the cat downstairs that it 
was pretty hard lines when you loved anybody 
in a superior position in life who simply looked 
down on you. Butterworth knew that he would 
now have to comport himself as a slave, and fixing 
of the day would be decided by the lady ; for 
which reason he had almost completed arrange- 
ments with a gentleman of ingratiating manners 
in Tottenham Court Road who had in his 
window a placard which said "You find the 
Girl, We Provide the Home," and was willing 
to fit up a house with furniture which he said 
(rather gruesomely) would last Butterworth's 
lifetime. 

" That you ? " remarked Butterworth as he 
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looked down over the landing. "Thought it 
was the post." Mr Lenham came upstairs 
slowly, without answering the superfluous 
inquiry, and Butterworth went back into his 
sitting-room. "What's the night like?" he 
asked, with forced geniality. 

" Fve been feeling rather a draught," said Mr 
Lenham desolately. 

" Good ! " cried Butterworth. " I knew she 
wouldn't have anything to say to you." 

" But she did," remarked the other, dismally. 
*'And that's what makes it so hard to bear. 
She said that any man who could invent the 
things I told her about you, would always be 
amusing company for himself, but it occurred 
to her that he might be a bit of a nuisance to 
other people. She was afraid she would have 
to say * No,' but she thanked me all the same 
for asking." 

"Wish I'd got another cigar to oflfer you," 
said Butterworth generously. " When we get 
settled down, you must come and see us some- 
times. Not often mind, say once a year. And 
have a cup of tea." 
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" It would mean too much anguish of the 
brain," said the other. " To see you and her 
happy together — " Mr Lenham searched his 
pocket absently. 

" We shall be like a couple of little birds," 
cried Butterworth exultantly. "Before many 
more weeks are gone we shall be nesting up at 
Tufnell Park." 

" Have you learnt to coo ? " asked Mr Lenham 
bitterly. 

" Ah ! my lad ! I can afford to let you have 
your little joke. You did your best to spoil 
my prospects of happiness, but I bear you no 
ill-will for that. Yes, I know what youYe 
going to say, but the fact remains that you've 
done yourself no good. I hope it'll be a 
warning to you. Gracious," cried Butterworth 
amusedly, " what laughs we shall have over you. 
There's nothing like a few domestic jokes to 
make a home merry and bright. What are you 
trying to find ? " 

" The postman was on the steps as I was let 
in," said Mr Lenham, patting his pockets 
searchingly, " and he gave me a letter for you. 
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I put it somewhere, that I'll Of course. 

In my hat" 

" It's from her ! " cried Butterworth, snatching 
at it. 

" I didn't look at the handwriting." 

"Ah," said Butterworth looking at the 
envelope with affection. " / can guess what's 
in it. A pretty letter writer ; always puts so 
much heart into her little notes. Writes as 
though she thoroughly enjoyed writing." 

He opened the letter reverently. 

" Well," said Lenham, " when's it to be ? " 

" Next — Tuesday — week," replied Butter- 
worth slowly. " Next — Tuesday — week." 

"You'll be all there," remarked the other 
caustically. " I can see you — frock coat, light 
trousers, satin neck-tie and so forth." 

" Won't be necessary ! Won't be necessary ! 
Appears she's going to marry someone else." 



DUFFERS 

" Boys ! Attend to me ! Tommy Loder, leave 
your head alone and listen. Johnnie Pagden, if 

I have to speak to you again about Now, 

now, don't begin to cry like that ! Look at the. 
blackboard ! *' 

The young master effacing with a duster some 
elementary studies, draws a figure carefully. 
The boys, ranged in threes on a rake of desks, 
gaze at it with an apprehensive air ; many 
are narrow-faced and shallow of forehead, 
the hair clipped closely excepting at the front, 
where a long, straight fringe is allowed to grow. 

Standard Nought on the left-hand side of the 
room ; the more advanced students on the 
right-hand side have gained the first rung of the 
ladder, and represent Standard One. Average 
age of the two classes, nine years. Underneath 
the desks, imperfect boots with weak soles give 
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damp imprints on the floor ; socks or stockings 
too large for thin legs that resemble wax 
matches. A right arm up. 

"Afower !" 

" Quite right 1 " says the young master, grati- 
fied at the prompt identification. "Did you 
other boys know that this was a figure four 1 " 

" Yussir ! " Eager chorus from the left- 
hand class. 

" Now, what's this one ? " 

Doubt, anxiety, and wonder follow each other 
slowly over the features of the boys, master 
waiting patiently. Same lad holds up his hand, 
but only half way, as though to intimate that 
his confidence is but partial. 

"Of course, of course. Another four it is. 
Now then ! " — putting down the chalk, taking 
up the cue, and speaking with great distinctness, 
" Four Times Four ! " 

Blank dismay in the ranks of Standard 
Nought; resentfulness, too, at the presentation 
of such a complex problem. Recovering, the 
boys look hard at the coloured pictures on the 
wall, but Moses goes on striking the rock, and 
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gives them no clue. They turn to the rain- 
splashed windows; their eyes go up to the 
ceiling. The boy who answered correctly in the 
first case moves his arm, and the others give a 
sigh of thankfulness and relief, but they scowl 
at him on finding that he has made no advance 
in solving the question by rubbing his nose. 

" If you had four oranges " — the first boy 
wipes his lips with the back of his hand — " and 
you had four oranges, and you had four oranges, 
and you on the next row had four oranges, how 
many would there be altogether ? " 

Put in this way the question seems to have 
a pleasanter aspect, and damp boots move 
appreciatively ; something like a smile comes 
into dull eyes. 

"'Leven!" 

"Wrong! ' 

" Twelve ! ' 

"You're simply guessing, Johnnie Pagden. 
Well?' 

"Did you say oringes, sir, or apples ? " 

The young master is willing presently that 
the class should have a few minutes rest ; willing 
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also that some of the boys should be called out 
singly and introduced. First the tallest boy in 
the class, with slight scent of tobacco about 
jacket. What is your name ? Cecil Herbert 
Banks. Age ? Twelve years. What does 

your father do for Out o* work. But what 

does he do when he is in work ? Looks out for 
a job. Mother alive ? Was alive ; dead now. 
And what will you do, Cecil Herbert. Banks, 
senior student in Standard Nought, when, in 
two years' time, you leave school? Master 
Banks, looking as though he would like to tell 
the inquirer in the most definite way to mind 
his own business, replies curtly. 

" Coven' Garden ! " 

And you, Georgie Manning; you are a 
brighter-looking lad than most of them. What 
are you going to be when you grow up? 
Georgie Manning shuts his mouth tightly. 
Where do you live ? Georgie Manning declines 
to commit himself by giving a reply. Any 
brothers and sisters ? Georgie Manning is not 
going to give the family away. What, inquires 
the assistant master, taking a hand in the cross- 
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examinatioD, what was it you took the other night 
from outside a shop in Union Street ? Georgie 
Manning, possessing few of the qualifications 
that go to make a brilliant conversationalist, 
and appei^ring to find his worst fears realised 
in this question, mutters a word in sulky con- 
fidence to the scarf around his neck. The 
assistant master gives the translation. 

" And who is the present King of England ? " 
A long pause. " Speak up, please ? " 

'' 'Enry the Eight ! " 

Some have been allowed to take off soaked 
reeking jackets, their arms showing through 
their torn shirts are bone and skin, and little 
else but dirt. A few have been fed to-day 
with a soup dinner by aid of a useful fund, 
and the young master, surveying them, hopes 
to be pardoned for thinking that the State 
would do a jolly sight better to use its money 
in giving food to their little bodies and in 
washing them and drilling them than in 
trying to furnish unreceptive heads ; their 
cost to the community will probably not cease 
when they leave school. Might just say a 
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word, perhaps, to Albert Huddy. Albert, 
his oue eye twinkling with gratification at 
not being entirely overlooked, is going into 
Standard One very soon, and is full of 
information. 

'* Live with me aunt," says Albert, briskly. 
** Two 'unnerd and semty-seven, Wellington 
Buildings. Got a sister that's in the mineral 
water profession." 

" Who made your jacket ? " 

" Me aunt," replies Albert. " She says I'm 
sure to grow. I had a ready-made suit once, 
but," regretfully, *' it wore out. Going to 'ave 
a birthday next week. My father was on 
the railway. Outside porter. My aunt's got 
a keenary at 'ome — in a cage. Doesn't sing 
though. She's going to take me to a music-'all 
when her ship comes 'ome." 

" You seem to enjoy life, Albert." 

" We had a fire two streets from us not long 
ago. My aunt's going to take me to Sin 
Thomases soon as ever any one she knows has to 
go in there. She was in Guy's once ; that 
was before my time. Had a bad eye, like me. 
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These ain't my Sunday boots I've got on. My 
sister went to Southend once, and it poured 
with rain all the time. She says, * Never again 
80 long as she lives.' " 

The assistant-master endeavours to restrain 
Albert's volubility, but the boy seems anxious 
not to be accused of keeping back information, 
and volunteers several more items, selected from 
a career that he evidently feels to be replete 
with interest. 

" How did you manage to ? " 

" Tumour ! " says Albert, proudly. " Fortun- 
ately, my aunt wears a glass eye, and she says 
that when she makes up her mind to go off, 
I'm to 'ave it." 

*' And what is the capital of England ? " 
**Ah," remarks Albert, checked by the 
inquiry, *' there you 'ave me ! " 

The boys stand up. The ten minutes 
interval has arrived, and they march solemnly 
out of the class-room to the asphalted play- 
ground, where they become converted instantly 
into wild, unrestrained, shrieking, racing, 
delighted, little men, enjoying the brief 
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holiday as much as those from other rooms 
where the standard is higher. As, for instance, 
Samuel Wragg, whom the headmaster begs to 
be allowed to introduce. Only eleven years of 
age, Samuel, but knows something of Algebra 
and French, has gained a junior scholarship 
of £10 a year, is leaving shortly to join a 
secondary school. Samuel Wragg admits these 
charges modestly, and lifts his cap as he goes 
to resume his game of spinning a top dexter- 
ously. 

" Quv'nor ! Yon with the newspaper ! Hi ! 
Want to ast you a question." 

Georgie Manning, the silent witness of 
Standard Nought, is so eager and so clamorous 
in his inquiry through the open iron gate that 
the man passing by stops. Qood-naturedly 
supplies the information. 

" There ! " says Georgie Manning, self-re- 
proachfully. ''I knew that 'orse was going 
to win, and yet I never backed it ! " 



HIS SATURDAY OFF 

*' Bye, mother ! I'm going ! " 

" Goo'-bye, George, my son." Yawning reply 
from the other room. " Mind you be*ave, else 
I shall 'ave to get your father to punish you." 

Luck is on his side this Saturday morning, 
for he catches one of Braham's vans returning 
from the market) and instead of running at the 
back, as others might, with the peril of some 
spy calling *' Whip behind !" his position in the 
firm enables him to hail the old cartman and 
take a seat by his side, there to receive con- 
fidential information culled at the market, which 
he accepts gravely. 

George has his jacket off and is staggering 
into the shop with loaded sieves on his head, 
placing them near the trap-door in the centre, 
when young Mr Braham comes from the back 
slippered and unshaven, and worried too, because 
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the morning paper informs him that someone 
is going to play Othello, someone who^ in his 
opinion, cannot speak blank verse for nuts. Mr 
Braham says to George it is a pity these people 
cannot make it convenient to get down to Great 
Alie Street on a Sunday night in order to find 
out what elocution really is, and George remarks, 
with great respect^ that he reckons it would make 
them turn absolutely green. 

The men as they arrive to begin the long 
day's work salute George — 

"Hullo, Whiskers!" 

" Morning, Six-foot ! " 
— and put inquiries of a satirical nature, which 
he accfpts with calm until Buffer — the lad in 
regular employ at Braham's, but himself only 
just clear of school by effluxion of time — joins 
in the game, whereupon George gives one clear, 
straight retort containing an allusion to Buffer's 
habit of sniffing that nearly brings tears to the 
eyes of that young gentleman, and causes him to 
change the subject. 

" Don't you go overdoing it," says Buffer in 
an endeavour to conciliate the Saturday boy. 
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" They don't think none the more of you. You 
take it quiet like I do. I'm no fool, mind 
you." 

" How's anyone to guess that ? " 

"You've ilo experience yet," urges Ruffer. 
" Wait till you come to my time of life and 
you won't go jumping about like a bloomin' 
akerobat. When you've been in this profession 
as long as I 'ave you'll think twice before you 
make a laughing stock of yourself." 

" Have I been causing you to smile? " Rolling 
back the sleeves of his coloured shirt deliber- 
ately. 

" Old chap ! " Ruflfer greatly concerned. " I 
shouldn't think of doing such a thing ; I'm too 
well brought up for that ! " 

"I don't know nothing about who brought 
you up," says George ; " but I know who's going 
to think about knocking you down." 

" You seem," complains RuflFer piteously, " to 
put a wrong meaning on every blessM thing I 
say. That's the worst of a odd 'and like you." 

" The worst of a what ? " 

" My goodness ! " cries RuflFer to the canvas 
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awning, " I seem to be always getting into 
hot water. Blest if I shan't be glad when it's 
Monday again and I can call me soul me own." 

Plenty of work at Braham's in the early 
morning, and Qeorge Welland, doing his share 
and more, watches closely the dressing of the 
counters in front of the shop ; artistic grouping 
of ripe tomatoes, ranging of mountains of dates, 
piling up of plums, dexterous placing of bracken, 
hanging of bunches of sawdusty grapes. He 
wonders whether one is bom a fruiterer or 
whether the trick can be acquired. The fixing 
of triumphant cards — " Mother, Do Look ! " 
and " Such Lovely Cucumbers I " and " Oh, 
What Walnuts ! " — this seems to hjm to be 
genius, nothing short. Customers stop now and 
again, and to those over twelve he gives 
civility ; to those under that age his attitude 
recalls the reported methods of Siberia. 

'* Pass on, me gel, if you please. We've got 
nothing to give away." 

"Leave them alone, my lad. They're not 
doing you any 'arm. Are you going to move ? " 

The day's work does not really begin 
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for Qeorge Welland until the hour when Miss 
Braham ascends the pay-box. A fine figure of 
a woman, Miss Braham, one whose dark eyes 
under a sealskin cap miss little or nothing ; in 
genial mood she sometimes pretends to be 
engaged to Qeorge and rallies him on alleged 
infidelity. By her George is despatched with 
a heavily-loaded basket to distribute morning 
orders in time for midday meals, together with 
some choice, alluring fruit, and this is what the 
boy likes as well as anything, in that it gives 
him opportunity for showing dexterity in con- 
versation. 

'' Bather an unpleasant murder, that Fulham 
one. What d'you make of it ? " 

"They've got the right man," says George, 
authoritatively. 

" 6ut don't he deny " 

" I sh'd do the same if I was in his place," 
remarks George. " But," knowingly, " he'll 'ave 
a nasty attack of sore throat later on. No 
salery? Very well, miss. Funny inquest, 
that, down in Camberwell." 

"I 'aven't 'eard," says the servant, inter- 
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estedly. ''I seldom put me nose outside the 
door from one Thursday evening to another. 
Was it a good one ? " 

George running back with his basket contain- 
ing only the articles which none will have at any 
price, settles accounts with Miss Brahara, and 
feels a slight regret that affairs at the shop 
should have g<me on without disaster in his 
absence. He takes his lunch at the back of the 
shop — a plain lunch with a tomato added, a 
present from the firm — and resumes as soon as 
he can work in the front of the establishment, 
joining with his shrill treble in the shouting 
of stimulating phrases. 

'* Sold again and got the money ! " 

" Who'll *ave the last one, who'll 'ave the 
very last one ? " 

" Lor' love us, we can't serve 'em fast 
enough ! " 

" Peteronise the old firm, peteronise the old 
firm!" 

One of the men strikes out a new line 
for himself by shouting hoarsely deprecia- 
tory comments, such as " Don't buy nothing 
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'ere ! " and " Every article guaranteed to 
be -bad!" and exciting thus great notice. 
George envies him the possession of gay 
inventiveness. 

The work grows and grows. As evening 
comes the boy, his face damp with exertion, 
notes how the copper coins fly up to Miss 
Braham, with here and there a streak of silver, 
and feels proud that the shop is doing so well. 
He increases in height when the white globes 
in a semi-circle are lighted. Later the crowd 
varies in character, but never in size, and in the 
midst of all the turmoil and juggling and bawl- 
ing, he wonders now and again whether he is 
awake, loses all count of the hours ; being con- 
vinced that he is not dreaming, thinks with 
regret that nine o'clock on Monday morning 
will see him reduced to the rank of an ordinary 
board-school boy. 

" Ton me word, Welland," says Miss Braham, 
counting coins swiftly up at her desk and mak- 
ing high columns with them, " if you ain't the 
best little lad I ever fell in love with. Here's 
your princely income." 
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*' Thank you, miss. Goo' night ; goo' night 
all." 

" If you go on like this," continues the dark- 
eyed young woman, speaking that others may 
hear, "I do believe you'll some day have a 
business of your own." 

George Welland, tired and rather hungry, 
nevertheless puts his head well back, his chin 
well out, on hearing this, and marches home 
proudly. 




DOCK DUES 

The lady came out of Bla^kwall Station to the 
riverside, flushed of face, and trembling with 
the excitement that comes to those who make 
a point of quarrelling with railway officials. 
She was burdened with packages, including 
a middle-aged bonnet-box, which tried to per- 
suade the world that it held some new invention 
in head-gear, a pretence gaining little support 
from a complaining sound and occasional efforts 
that the contents made to escape. The wind 
from the river made her tack, and go nearer to 
the wall. 

** I shall most cert'ny report you ! " Return- 
ing a few steps to the doorway of the station 
she cried this into the darkness within. '^ I 
shall ! I give you my word ! " A youth's 
voice suggested that, instead of doing this, she 
should tell his mother. "I shall do just what 
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I think right," she retorted, heatedly. " I'm not 
going to be spoke to by a mere boy. I am a 
straightforward woman, I am." 

The voice inquired who had given her this 
information ; she waited a moment to select 
some appropriate retort, looking across at the 
stout gasometers on the opposite side of the 
river, at the brown-sailed craft, and at the 
people on the wooden seats. There seemed 
to be none adequate to the situation. A river- 
side loafer asked whether she wanted any help 
with her parcels and offered to take the bonnet- 
box ; she repelled him and threatened to send 
for the police. As though in answer, a dock 
constable turned the comer of the quay, a man 
only just tall enough for the position, and 
wearing a helmet that might have fitted some- 
one else; he looked around on hearing her 
voice, and retired quickly. Collecting her 
packages, she went to the comer of the 
quay, where she turned to the left, her head 
down and in commiserating conversation with 
the bonnet-box« 

"It's granted," said the dock constable. 
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tipping his large helmet forward, and speaking 
in a deep voice. 

" You were in the way," she exclaimed, " else 
I shouldn't have run into you. Never saw such 
clumsy things as men are." 

" We're bom like it." 

"Don't go walking off d'rectly minute I 
begin addressing my conversation to you. 
Where shall I find my ship ? " 

" Have you lost one ? " He stooped to pick 
up a pebble which was doing no harm, and 
threw it into the water; seemed anxious to 
keep his face turned away from her. 

" I asked you a question," she said coldly. 
She put down some of her parcels. 

" Well," said the dock constable in a cautious, 
judicial way, '' depends a good deal on what the 
name of it is." 

" 'Aven't you got eyes ? " she demanded. 

He was compelled to look at the label on 
one of her parcels ; label made of a white 
envelope and tied with cotton. 

Emma Jane Goodenough, 
SS. Whitica. 




' I asked you a question I ' she said coldly " — Page ioo. 
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" You'll find her," he replied, arousing himself 
from abstraction and increasing the bass quality 
of his voice, "berthed just over to the right. 
She don't get away until to-morrow. I don't 
know that they'll let you aboard ; in fact, I'm 
pretty jolly well sure they won't ! " 

"I'm quite ready to argue the point with 
em," said Emma Jane Goodenough, bridling at 
the prospect of a new discussion. " I'm a new 
stewardess on board the vessel, and if they 'ave 
much to say to me I shall very soon tell 'em 
who I am." 

She wanted him to accept twopence when he 
put the tin box down by the wooden gangway 
of the Whitica, but he declined this, and she 
o£fered to make it threepence ; as he put up his 
hand to intimate that he required no payment 
whatever the sleeve of his uniformed coat went 
back, and on his wrist could be seen bluish 
tattooed marks making the word " Ema." 

" I shall see you again," she cried after him, 
pointedly, " before I start." 

They complained of him that night at his 
club — decorated with chains of coloured paper 
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and with frosted lettering which said imperatively, 
'' Blesi Our Home !*' — that there was no getting 
a word out of him. Saluted by other members 
with "UUo, Williainl How are you?" he 
refused to answer the question and sat smoking 
with an abstracted air an unligbted pipe. Tbey 
threw in his direction the word Chamberlain, 
which had hitherto had a stimulating effect, 
and he took no notice; someone made a pre- 
meditated misstatement in regard to Qermany's 
action in a recent matter, and he did not correct. 
When, goaded by failure, a fellow member 
offered to stand him a drink, William chose a 
small lemonade. 

It was ordinarily a place in which spare hburs 
could slip away comfortably ; to-night, although 
these joys were more obvious than usual, he fell 
unable to share in them. A game of billiard^ 
was going on in an adjoining room, and when 
it finished a member came apross and suggested 
that William should give him twenty-five ; 
William replied to the effect that he would as 
soon think of making the member a present of 
his immortal soul. The argument finished by 
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the member himself agreeing to give twenty-five 
in a game of « hundred up, and William played 
the game in a detached way, losing it so deplor- 
ably as to involve not only payment for the 
table and a drink to his opponent, but a general 
wrangle with the lookers-on. The debate be- 
came so heated that in a brief space William 
found himself arguing with everybody and on 
distant and separate grounds ; he went out of 
the club with a threat of resignation, slamming 
all the available doors after him to emphasise 
the statement. At home, the sight of his neat 
room, kept trim by a devoted old landlady 
gave him thoughts and sent him back into 
melancholy. 

As he came on duty the next morning, he 
Jooked apprehensively at the Whitica, and then 
gave a sigh of relief, which he checked on seeing 
Emma Jane Qoodenough, who fluttered a duster 
at him in a friendly way. He turned pale^ 
touched his helmet and went on ; she shouted 
something after him, but he appeared to decide 
not to take any notice of this. He made ap- 
plication to be shifted to a point far distant 
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on the plea that there was a nasty draught 
that cut right across the bend of the river, and 
it was pointed that this was no worse for him 
than for anybody else ; his superior o£Bcer 
offered, satirically, to provide "fe Japanese screen, 
and William, giving up all attempts at ingenuity, 
took on the look of a fatalist. 

" I've caught you, lihen," she said, winningly. 
She was without a hat, and, coming across the 
foot-bridge, she looked better tempered than 
she had done under the strain of railway travel 
the day before. On her left hand she wore a 
brown finger-stall. " You're still hard at work 
doing nothing, then ? " William growled / a 
reply. " Responsibility ? " she echoed. " Don't 
talk about responsibility, for goodness' sake. 
This is my first voyage, and I'm as nervous 
about it as my cat is. If there was any way 
of backing out of it all " 

" Sea voy'ge," he said, hurriedly, ** will do 
you a lump of good. Bring back rowses to 
your cheeks." 

"Don't you be personal," said Emma Jane, 
good-humouredly, *'I know all about you men. 
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I know what it means when you commence to 
bandy compliments. Ought to. know better, a 
married man like you." 

" I'm nothing of the sort," he protested ; " I'm 
as single as I can Tie." 

*' I've cut you oflf a few sandwiches," she said, 
with something of coyness ; " don't suppose 
you've any objection to cold boiled beef?" 

" I can do with it." He accepted the parcel 
with a distrustful air. *' When do you 
sail ? " 

*'The ship's supposed to get away this 
evening." 

. *' Trust you'll 'ave a pleasant trip I " William 
took a large bite of one of the sandwiches. 
*' Good weather, and so forth," he mumbled. 

'*! shall make the voyage pleasant," she 
said, looking down at her shoe. " If I go, that 
is. I've got a knack of making everything 
merry and bright. Someone wrote me a letter 
once on Valentine's Day calling me a little pet 
angel." 

He wheeled round and finished his mouthful 
hurriedly. 
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"You mustn't place no reliance," he said 
eagerly, " on what young chaps write in the 
'urry of the moment They put <^wn jest what 
comes into their 'ead first Things like that 
are supposed to be forgotten. I daresay/' he 
continued, ''that the same chap wrote the 
same sort of communication to half a dozen 
gals!" 

" I knew him better than that/' she said in 
a pensive way. '*I sliall never forget him. 
Never!" 

A party of flustered passengers came round 
the corner from the railway station and engaged 
William in conversation, endeavouring to per- 
suade him that here were the Royal Albert 
Docks and that a P. and 0. vessel could be 
boarded at this point. William, after a good 
deal of trouble, managed to convince them that 
error had crept into their movements, and they 
went back to the station to return to London 
and start afresh. A superior official, peak- 
capped, bustled up with documents in his hand, 
beckoned to William, argued with him, asked 
him what he had to say and declined to listen. 
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talked at a great rate and went, shaking the 
documents in the air, purple with triumphant 
annoyance. ^ 

" I'm always in hot water," he replied to her 
with gloom, after this incident had closed. " If 
there's anything goes the leastest bit wrong in 
these blessed old docks, the blame's always 
fastened on me." 

" Cheer up," she urged. ** You should take 
everything good-humouredly, like what I 
do." 

"like you did yesterday forenoon, for 
instance." 

'* That was an exception. I was bustled and 
worried." 

" Well, I'm bustled and worried now. Have 
you 'urt your finger ? " 

" You know, what you want is a companion 
of some kind that you can tell all your little 
troubles to, and — well," with a burst of frankness, 
" let her share them." 

" Look 'ere," he said, quickly, " I mustn't 
stand about talking to you all day. Besides, I 
expect you've got plenty to do aboard." 
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" I was up early this morning, giving the cat 
something to drink." 

"You old maids," he remarked, essaying a 
jocular manner and moving away, "you must 
give your affections to something or other. 
Good-morning." 

" If you were a nice young man," she said, 
coquettishly, '* you'd offer to do up my shoe-lace 
for me ! It's come undone." 

" You undone it yourself as you was coming 
along the foot-bridge just opposite. Qive it 
herel" 

She seemed in no way disturbed by this 
charge, and as he knelt down she placed her 
foot upon his knee, steadying herself by resting 
one hand on his shoulder and the other hand 
on a stone post. William rose from the work 
ruddy of countenance. 

" You never were good at tying knots," she 
remarked softly. 

" How d'you mean * never were ' ? " 

"Don't you recognise me, William, after all 
these years ? " 

" I recognise you," he admitted, reluctantly, 
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after a pause, "but I hoped — I didn't think 
you recognised me. HowVe you been ? Your 
cold better ? " 

**lVe been lonely, WilUam. Very lonely 
indeed." She took his hand and pushed back 
the sleeve of his coat ; he looked around at the 
great white steamers, fearful lest a hundred 
pair of eyes should be watching. " I told you 
there were two m's in it," she went on reminis- 
cently, " but you would argue the point. It was 
that that lead to the breaking off of our engage- 
ment. Mrs Parkins has often said '* 

" We must let bygones be bygones," he said 
awkwardly. "No use worrying about what's 
all over and done with." 

" Have you been true to me, William ? " 

" To a certain extent." 

She sighed. " And now I'm setting sail for 
distant shores," she remarked sentimentally, " or 
rather getting up steam, and we may never see 
each other more." 

" In that case," said William, regaining calm, 
« farewell." 

"Come over and see me on board this 
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afternoon, jest so that I can preserve your 
features in me mind whilst I'm away. It's the 
last favour I shall ask of you, William/' she 
added, with a break in her voice; "the very 
last" 

" If you're quite certain on that point, I don't 
see how I can very well refuse. Say about 
four?" 

" I'll 'ave tea ready," she said. And to his 
great alarm and confusion, kissed the palm of 
iTer hand, and waved it girlishly as she went 

William was of those who never take a 
definite step without feeling at once a sensation 
of doubt and remorse. This being true of him 
in official matters, it will be understood that 
before Emma had gone out of sight (she turned 
so many times before disappearing that William's 
face began to ache with the unaccustomed work 
of smiling) he had realised that in promising 
to take tea on board the Whitica he had done 
a weak and foolish thing for which he might 
have to endure punishment throughout his life. 
William looked hard at the wintry sun stuck 
like a red wafer in the grey sky, at the gloom 
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on the opposite side of the river, at the one or 
two boats, at a long Norwegian sailor who was 
swinging up and down by the station, looking 
in at the open door every time he passed by 
and apparently trying to make up his mind to 
take courage in both hands and venture on a 
journey by train. William was in so much 
need of counsel that he would have hailed the 
Norwegian, taken him into confidence by means 
of shouting, and begged for a few words of sound 
advice from a foreign point of view, but that at 
that moment out of the station doors to the wind- 
swept quay came a railway porter in uniform, 
excepting as to cap, the place of which was 
occupied by a dented bowler ; he smoked a pipe 
as a further sign of emancipation. 

"The very man," he cried, " I wanted to see, 
William." 

" What you doing down this part of the 
world ? " William tried to conceal his satis- 
faction in encountering the one sane mind of 
his acquaintance. 

" I've run down for the sea blow," he replied, 
holding on his hat, " and also in the 'opes of 
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coming across you. I'm in a bit of trouble," 
added the railway porter, shaking his head sym- 
pathetically, " and I want to find out if I've got 
a chum." 

"I lent you one and three, Ernest, in the 
latter part of ninety-seven, and tliat took a bit 
of getting back if I remember rightly." 

"It isn't money," said the other, dolefully. 
" I want a friend in need." 

" Nearly all my friends are in need, more or 
less," remarked William. "Stand back 'ere a 
bit or else someone will be calling me ; I find 
the less I'm seen the better it is for me — a 
jolly sight better. I had a presentiment some- 
thing was going to happen to me yesterday, and 
sure enough it did." 

" You ou^t to 'ave took the day ofif." 

William sighed, and, looking across at the 
Whitica, sighed again so noisily that it resembled 
a groan. 

"Won't smoke whilst I'm on duty," he 
remarked, curtly, answering the offer of the 
railway man. ''And I shouldn't smoke a 
cigarette under any circumstances." 
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" Yoa seem a little opeet, William, like the 
rest of as." 

" WeVe aU got our worries." 

** Bat we ain't all got the same kind. (Wish 
I'd broaght my overcoat jm>w. Bleak sort of 
place, this ; if I was tiansMred 'ere from Fen- 
charch Street for three or four year, I shoald 
be dead in a fortnight.) For instance, my 
trouble is simply this. I've been 'aving a lot 
of rows with my present landlady over ^;g8 and 
what not, and I've been loc^ng around me, trying 
to pick out some likely sort of gel that could 
make a 'ome 'appy and look after folding up 
my Sunday clothes, and fry a chop, besides being 
a fond and loving wife." 

''My lad," cried William, tipping back his 
helmet and speaking with great excitement, " I 
can put you on the tracks of the very " 

'Tve found the gel," said Ernest, brushing 
aside the interruption, *' Found her in Victoria 
Park. On a wet Sunday afternoon. Listening 
to the speeches." 

William, unable to a£fect any great interest 
in other people's love a£Eurs, tried, without 
H 
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success, to keep his gaze away from the 
WhUica. 

** Difficulty is this ! She's a good gel ; she 
admits that herself, ^nd her argument is that 
she's known nothing about me excepting during 
the past three months, and she wants someone 
to tell her what my general character has been 
since the age of, say, twenty." 

" You want me to do that for you ? ** 

" If it ain't troubling you too much." 

"Want me to tell the truth ?" 

" I don't want you to do anything so stupid," 
protested Ernest with great indignation. '^ I want 
you to use tact I want you to use discretion. I 
want you to make up something. And you know 
very well," argued the railway man with tears in 
his voice, " that I'd do as much for you any day 
in the week ! " 

"But would you?" 

The railway man drew back his right ann and 
gave William a dramatic grip. William holding 
his hand tightly, talked in an undertone at great 
speed. The other listened, incredulity, defensive- 
ness, indifference flitting across his features. 
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'' It's a matter of life and death to me ! ** 
uiged William, almost breathless with anxiety. 
''There's the ship in that berth over there; 
I've told yon her name; go and do the best 
you can to put her against me, and 'Eaven/' 
William glanced upward, piously, '' 'Eaven will 
reward you ! " 

'' Ain't you going to give me nothing ? " 

''My lad, I'm going to 'elp you all I can 
with yowr little affiiir. 'Urry now, there's a 
good sort Won't take you twenty minutes, 
and make it as warm for me as you can. 
Tell her I'm everything that's bad. Don't 
stint Let me 'ave it boilin' hot ! " William 
almost laughed. ''Tou'U find you'll quite enjoy 
it I'll smuggle in something in a bottle by 
the time you return." 

It seemed a long time ere Ernest reappeared 
on the deck of the WhUioa. Emma Jane 
GkKxlenough was talking to him excitedly, 
and continued talking in this manner as he 
went down the gangway, so that Ernest stopped 
no less than four times on the brief descent 
in order to shout answers to her over his 



t 
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shoolder: an empty case came aUding down 
and forced him to accelerate his departure. 
William, noting all this from a secluded ccnmer, 
felt that the omens were good, and went in 
the crouching attitude adopted hy Members 
of Parliament who wish to cross from one 
side of the House to the other, waiting for 
his friend and ally in the murky gloom of 
the station. To make quite sure that they 
should not be overheard, and to increase the 
pleasing air of mystery, he beckoned to Ernest^ 
and the two, franked by their uniform, went 
through to the platform where a train with 
a grunting little engine waited in a despairing 
way for passengers to London. The guard 
came forward, eager for company, and talked 
to both in the language of comjdiment, but 
presently betrayed his true intent by pro- 
ducing a long narrow book, and begging 
to be allowed to sell them two tickets for 
a sweepstake; the two contrived to make the 
guard believe that they would take a ticket 
in no circumstances whatever, partly because 
they objected to sweepstakes on principle. 
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mainly because they bad not acquired the 
habit of throwing silver away ; the guard, 
using now a franker method, denounced them 
as no sportsmen, and, fluttering his green 
flag, took the train and its noisy, stertorous 
little engine away, leaving the two men 
alone. 

"Ah, William," said the railway porter, 
placing one hand on the other's shoulder with 
a fine pretence of congratulation, ''you've got 
a prize. You've won a lady that knows her 
own mind." 

"* You don't mean to tell me——" 

" I did me best, my lad. The cleverest 
among us can do no more. I'm sorry, but 
it's all a good deal like running your 'ead up 
against a brick wall." 

"Seems to me," said William, acutely dis- 
appointed, "that the difference between some 
people's 'eads and a brick wall is so trifling 
as not to be noticeable. It struck me directly 
you left that you'd go and make a muddle of 
it Instead of pretending to her that I was 
everything that was bad, what you ought to 
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have done if you'd had any sense about you 
at all would luive been to—" 

''But I beg your pardon/' said his friend, 
with elaborate courtesy, ** I beg yours. This 
same first class idea occurred to me." 

"What 'appened?" 

" Told her first of all that you were coming 
over to tea at 4.10 instead of 4 P.M., and she 
said * Better late than never ' in a cheerful sort 
of way. Then I told her that of all my friends 
that had changed you were the most Told 
her I didn't know another chap that had gone 
off colour so much as you had. Told her that 
whereas at one time you were fond of your 

glass Where's that bottle you talked so 

much about ? " 

"Forgot it!" said William shortly. "Get 
on with your story." 

"Can't" 

"And why not?" 

" Forgot it ! " said Ernest 

A promise to pay induced him to recover his 
memory and to proceed. It did appear that 
from one point of view he had argued his case 
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well. He had assured the lady that William's 
painful habit of going to chapel twice on 
Sundays did not constitute the worst ; being on 
early duty, William (he had declared) filled in 
most of his evenings with devotional exercises ; 
bis attention to a Band of Hope plass, in regard 
to which the railway porter gave him the post 
of superintendent, had made him at once an 
object for pity and contempt. A man more 
unfitted to be the husband of a bright, lively 
woman who could not be much over thirty it 
was impossible to imagine. Emma Jane, it 
appeared, had listened to all this with encour- 
aging signs of perturbation. When the railway 
porter had finished, she, with the shake of the 
head which, being imitated, William recognised 
with a tremor, said that it was a great pity, but 
if it were decreed by Providence that she should 
ever become the wife of such a man, in, say, the 
latter part of January, or, at the latest, the 
beginning of March, she would guarantee 
to put an end to all that nonsense before 
the month was out She was greatly obliged 
to Ernest for the trouble he had taken, 
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and wished him, as well as herself, a happy 
future. 

'^I can see the mistake weVe made,** said 
William slowly. '' I can see it all now as clear 
as clear. There was another alternative. 
What I ought to have got you to do was to 
go and make yourself amiable to her, and win 
her 'eart, so to speak, and in this way ^* 

^* But what about my young lady living along 
at Stepney?" 

''Some of you,*' retorted William, darkly, 
" some of you are all self. Here's your train ! " 

The gait of those who leave the condemned 
cell for the last time is said to lack somediing 
of elasticity, but it might well be considered 
jaunty when compared with the leaden-footed 
manner adopted by William in making his way, 
something after the hour of four, to the 8.8. 
WhUica. Once or twice on the way across the 
foot-bridges he stopped, took off his helmet, 
rubbed the inside of it with his red pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and looked around at the busily-load- 
ing steamers ; he stared very hard indeed at the 
label of a giant trunk, which said, '' Not Wanted 
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on the Voyage." One of his colleagues aroused 
him from abstraction by pointing out that a 
female lady was beckoning to him from the 
WhUioa ; the colleague added some ill-timed 
remarks . concerning the fatality which seemed 
to accompany the thirty-eighth year of age in 
the case of bachelors, and asked whether there 
was any chance of receiving an invitation to the 
wedding breakfast ; the ceremony in the church 
he was willing to miss, but he would consider it 
a matter for regret were he left out where food 
and drink came in. William requested him 
somewhat brusquely to go and eat coke, and 
went on his way with the moodiness that comes 
to those who attempt to play the game of 
repartee and do not play it well. 

" Expect you'd nearly given me up," he said, 
apologetically. Emma Jane came down to the 
third batten of the gangway to meet him. 

'^Needn't be afraid of my doing that," 
she replied in an affectionate undertone. 
" Come on down below." She went first, raising 
her voice so that the few prematurely arrived 
passengers and the third officer might hear. 
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The third accepted William's salute; William 
hoped desperately that he might find himself 
ordered in a peremptory maimer to leave the 
ship, but this did not happen. '^ Tea's been 
all ready this quarter of an hour. Seems a 
long time since I saw you." 

"Finger better?" 

She went down the steps lightly with one 
hand on the brass rod ; some of the crew stand- 
ing about watched them with smiles that caused 
William lo frown heavily. At the end of the 
alley way an old lady in a bonnet looked out ; 
her aspect of anxiety gave place to one of grati- 
fied recognition. William saw her and half 
stopped; Emma Jane Qoodenough took his 
arm. 

" Well, this does take one back ! " cried the 
elderly lady in the bonnet effusively. " Fancy 
us three running across each other by accident 
like this." 

"Tou may well call it an accident." He 
rubbed the palm of his hand on his knee and 
shook hands. 

'' Mrs Parkins remembers, William dear, the 
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old days when we used to meet at her 'ouse 
and have a cup of tea and go out for a walk 
together." 

"You were all for being left alone, you two, 
at that time/' remarked Mrs Parkins, shaking 
her bonnet at them. '^You're both oldev now, 
but I daresay you don't want me about any 
more than you did then. Soon as I've 
swallowed a cup of tea " 

"Don't you 'urry on my account/' begged 
William, urgently. " You stay where you are. 
I must be getting back sharp." 

'' I asked Mrs Parkins to come aboard," 
explained Emma Jane "(I suppose I'd better 
be mother and pour out) because for one thing 
people on a ship are always more or less cen- 
sorious, and I thought perhaps you wouldn't 
care for our names to be coupled together, 
William. Not in public, at any rate." 

"You did absolutely right/' he said. " On'y 
one, please." 

" 1 can remember the time when you used 
to take two lumps I What changes there are 
in the world ! " 
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**You wouldn't know East Ham," corrobor- 
ated Mrs Parkins. '* You wouldn't know it for 
the same place." 

''And it isn't only places that change, Mrs 
Parkina" Mrs Parkins nodded, and taking 
two pieces of bread and butter, folded them 
together for better convenience of eating. 
" People alter, too, especially men ! " 

*' Take your own case, for instance," suggested 
the elder lady. 

'' I'd rather not go into that, Mrs Parkins. 
My troubles are me own, and they don't affect 
no one else." 

" But you've a right to speak, dear, just 
like anybody else." 

'' Well, if I must, I must," said Emma Jane 
Goodenough, with gentle melancholy. ''You 
would ave thought that a young gentleman 
who'd promised all sorts of things, and had 
your name tattooed on his wrist, even if you did 
have a bit of a row with him, would never have 
quite forgotten you. There was a time when if 
I expressed a desire for fruit he'd bring two penny- 
worth of something the next time we met." 
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" You're talking now," interrapted William, 
much perturbed, ''of a state of afiEurs that 
existed years and years aga'' 

"A gentleman's word is his bond, Mrs 
Parkins," she went on argumentatively. *' That's 
how you can always tell a gentleman from a 
man. Once he gives his word, he'll keep it 
if it's a thousand years afterwards. Of course, 
Mrs Parkins, a dock constable may not feel 
himself bound by the same rules that affect 
ordinary people." 

'' He's got to answer for it 'ereafter anyhow," 
said the old lady, piously. The two sighed 
in unison. 

'* Tell you what," cried William : " we won't 
come to any 'urried decision. You go for your trip 
and on your return we^ll reconsider the matter." 

"On my return," she said acutely, "I may 
not find you 'ere, William. You 'aven't re- 
mained true to me hitherto, and I've got no 
guarantee that *' 

" You see it's this way, dear," Mrs Parkins 
pointed out : '' you can back out of the trip 
even now if it's made worth your while." 
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" If it was made well worth my while." 

"It will mean a great sacrifice/' urged the 
senior counsel "More perhaps than William 
*ere quite realises. They're very particular, 
mind you, on this line about the kind of lady 
they engage as steward^ You must be able 
to give references; you must have a certain 
appearance ; you must be a widow " 

Emma Jane Qoodenough dropped the saucer 
from which, with a genteel air, she was sipping. 
William rose, stammering a question. 

"Can't a girl have married her cousin?" 
replied Mrs Parkins. " Of the same name ? " 

"Most certainly she can," agreed William, 
cheerfully. "Good-bye to you two; we may 
not meet again. Mrs Parkins, ma'am, not the 
first time I've been obliged to you. I can't 
'elp wishing you good luck in the future." 



THE ONE MEAL 

'"Stbornabt thing/' said the father, looking 
at himself in the most reliable comer of the 
kitchen mirror, " but that kid never seems to 
properly recognise me, once I've washed me 
face." 

"Be off, do ! " urged the mother, distractedly. 
"Standing there in the way, grumbling, you 
great 'ulking creature." He made one more 
effort to recapture filial affections by turning 
suddenly and crying in a deep voice, *'Pee' 
bo!" "That's it!" said the mother bitterly. 
** You always somehow know the right thing to 
do. Baby won't stop crying now for howers 
and howers. Did urns, then ! " This to the 
wailing infant. "Did the 'orrid, ugly daddy 
frighten him, then ? Um shan't I Look what 
mummy's going to find for baby." 

The youth in his high chair did not cease 

m 
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until nearly every article of portable property 
in the room had been presented to him for- 
mally ; even then he decIiDed to reciprocate 
the ingratiating smiles of his father, turning his 
round head away each time that parent made 
advances. On his father giving an imitation 
of a truculent dog (hitherto received with 
favour) the baby's mouth began to droop 
again. 

" If you don't go right straight out of this 
place/' said the mother solemnly, '' before I 
count three, and leave me to me cooking, I 
shall say something you'll be sorry for." 

The short woman took threepence from the 
lustres on the mantelpiece and dabbed the coins 
and an empty jug down <m the table. An 
hour before on this Saturday afternoon he 
had brought the sum of his weekly wage and 
handed it to her intact Another threepence 
she found in her purse. 

"Now will you be oflF?" 

''Penny for a shave," he said, counting the 
coppers thoughtfully, "two pence to spend on 
riotous livin'," 
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" Look 'ere," she remarked, " we've argued all 
this out before, and Tm not going to argue it 
again. If you knew how I had to look after 

every farthing ** She paused. " Don't go 

making a 'og of yourself, and mind you're back 
on the very stroke of seven, or else not a bit of 
supper do you have, not if you was the Prince 
of Wales himself. And if you come across 
Cyril, box his ears, and send him straight 
'ome." 

" What's the meenu ? What are you going 
to ?" 

" Wait and see I " she said, closing the door 
after him with a slam. 

He went slowly to his favourite house, where, 
jug on knee, he sat and watched attentively 
a game played by the foreman of the works 
where he was sometimes engaged as odd man, 
and another ; murmuring " Good stroke," when 
his foreman scored, and "Fluke!" when the 
opponent did well. A friend of his with an 
injured face volunteered an unconvincing ex- 
planation concerning a lamp-post, and went on 
to discuss wives and the varying character of 
I 
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their tempers. He listened to a political 
argument near the bar on a question that v\ras 
dividing the party to which he belonged ; 
difficult in the present instance to know where 
to give his support, for the clinching argument 
on either side was, ** 1*11 bet you drinks you're 
wrong ! " His foreman, flushed with success, 
chatted with him very graciously concerning a 
job of work that was coming on for the follow- 
ing week, and the two agreed that the building 
trade was no longer what it had been. 

" Fee-fi-fo-fum ! " he cried cheerfully, as he 
went inside his door. The baby, from his high 
chair agreeing now to recognise him, laughed 
dutifully. " What do I smell, mother ? Do I 
detect the agreeable presence of fried liver and 
bacon, or do my senses deceive me ? " 

" Where on earth did you get the money to 
buy that ? Take it off the table this minute, 
you dunder *ead, you ! How does the thing 
work?" 

"Our foreman stood me a drink, so I 
dropped in at the toy-shop round the comer. 
Ingenious, ain't it ? " 
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" I shouldn't like to make it for the money," 
she admitted. "Let's see how far it goes on 
the floor." 

The baby intimated presently that, strictly 
speaking, the clockwork mouse belonged to 
him ; hinted also that he was about to proclaim 
his rights by indistinct speech, and the two rose 
from their knees and gave it to him, the mother 
warning baby that if he dropped it her clear 
duty would be to send him back at once to the 
doctor. Baby, apparently desirous of testing 
the value of this threat, at once let it fall, and 
while the mother attended to the dancing, 
frizzling contents of the frying-pan, the father 
devoted himself to the work of restoring the 
toy repeatedly to its owner. They were just 
saying it was about time that young whelp of 
a Cyril was home, when a whistle was heard in 
the passage of the model dwellings. The baby 
made a desperate eflfort to extricate itself from 
the trammels of the high chair. 

" I could smell it," declared the boy, with 
enthusiasm, " right away down at the beginning 
of the street. True as Tm 'ere! All the 
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time I was keeping goal in a game out in 
Bruce Street, I kep' sajdng to meself, *Wiil 
it be '" 

"Sid down," ordered the mother, not dis- 
pleased to find so much interest given to her 
culinary eflforts. " You sid down, too, father. 
Take baby alongside of you. Elbows oflF the 
table, Cyril, and say grace. Come on now. 
When I was young I used to have to say grace 
at every, meal." 

"Truly thankful for. Amen," growled the 
boy. " What are you laughing at, sauce-box ? " 
he demanded of the baby, affecting annoyance. 
" You'll *ave to take the job on soon as you can 
talk." 

" Seem to be losing me senses," said the 
father, self-reproachfuUy, " or else I never had 
none. I've forgot to pour out." 

"Unless I think of everything " she 

began, still watchful near the frying-pan. " Cyril, 
don't let that child try to swallow the plate. 
You're no more use, any of you, than nothing 
at all!" 

Wonderful to see the change efiPected by the 
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mere appearance of the smoking, excited dish 
on the table. Baby made efforts to clap hands, 
but these being rather small they missed each 
other ; the boy*s mouth watered so much that 
he could not speak distinctly; the father had 
to take a first sip out of the thick tumbler 
in order to compose himself, thereby meriting 
denunciation from the mother, who said 
caustically that some people seemed to have 
no more notion of etiquette than ^ winkle. 
The baby, served with a crust dipped in 
the £stt, at once made up its face as a Red 
Indian. 

" 'Eard a good yarn at the pub s*afternoon," 
remarked the father, amusedly. " Supposed to 
be at a girls' school, and " 

"Don't talk with your mouth full," recom- 
mended his wife, "and remember that the 
children are present." 

** And the question's asked, ' Who most 
bitterly regretted the 'ome coming of the pro- 
digal son ? ' Remember about the prodigal son, 
don't you, mother ? " 

"'Eard of him somewhere or other. Cyril, 
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you've been at school later than what I 'ave, 
who was the^ " 

" Kin I *ave a bit more bacon, please ? " 
asked the boy evasively. 

" As I say/' repeated the father, " question's 
asked, ' Who most bitterly regretted the 'ome 
coining of the prodigal son ? * and it appears 
the answer ought to be 'The elder brother,' 
'stead of which one girl 'olds up her 'and and 
says, * Oh,' she says, ' the fatted calf,' she says." 

The story was well received, baby showing 
abnormal development of a sense of humour by 
laughing until hiccoughs came. Father re- 
peated the anecdote, while baby crunched a 
lump of sugar that had been administered as 
agreeable remedy. Mother was urged to make 
one more endeavour to recall her riddle, but 
it appeared she was out of practice, and could 
remember only the answer. The boy had 
picked up a new song in the streets, and mother 
remarked that it was not quite suitable for 
children. Father's view was that nowadays it 
did not do to be too strait-laced. 

" Enjoyed your supper ? " 
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" Ain't done badly," replied the father. 

" I reckon," said the boy, " that as a matter 
of fact I could do with a meal like this a bit 
more oftener." 

" Ungrateful child ! " cried his mother. 
" Why, if you had a 'earty good feed like this 
more than once a week you wouldn't know how 
to appreciate it ! " 



VISITORS FROM TOWN 

The engine drew up alongside the low platform 
where a name was indicated by giant letters 
of whitened stones ; the two guards assisted the 
station-master and the signalman and the office- 
boy in the duty of receiving from a third-class 
compartment two small girls with a label stitched 
on pinafores, who carried newspaper parcels that 
were fastened with so many pieces of string as 
to suggest something new in the shape of atlases. 
Other children were in the carriage ; the two 
waved a good-bye as the train started. 

" Mind ye get sunburnt ! " 

" Don't lose yourselves ! " 

** Pick plen'y of flow-wers ! " 

And a triumphant scream from a gir] 
leaning out of the last compartment of the 
carriage : — 

" Touched you last ! " 

186 
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The two watched the train as it went under 
the bridge, slightly depressed at seeing no 
prospect for a whole week of having their 
revenge in this never-ending game; they had 
to be satisfied with making faces until the 
heads at the windows were out of sight. The 
office-boy said in a loud, commanding voice, 
" All teckets ! " and blushed when they turned 
and surveyed him steadily. He repeated the 
demand in tones less aggressive. 

" Hasn't nobody ever learnt you to say 
' pleaae ' ? " 

*' Come on ! " urged the office-boy, uneasily. 
"I want to get back and carry forward my 
numbers in the abstract book." 

"Got as much to say for hisself," remarked 
the shorter of the two girls, "as a grown-up. 
Give him the tickets, Flo." 

" 'Alves, aye ? " 

" Yes," replied the other girl defiantly, " 'alves. 
We're looking older just now than we usually 
do, but there's a reason for that." 

Office-boy asked an incautious question. 

" Worry of meeting you," explained the girl. 
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" Show us the way out. A lady with a carriage 
is 'ere to meet us." 

The station-master, already in his shirt sleeves, 
called to the lad that he was going to put in an 
hour or so in the garden ; the boy was to keep 
a good look-out at the telegraph instrument. 
The two girls, following the junior oflBcial, went 
across the line to the up platform and found 
the booking-office, but no one in waiting. 

Office-boy, appealed to, said that he knew 
Mrs Budford ; knew her cottage, had been to 
school with her eldest boy, and suggested that 
as Mrs Budford was not here the two girls had 
better wait until she arrived. The alternative, 
it appeared, was a four and a half mile walk 
across meadows or a tramp of five miles by 
road. Pressure of work compelled him to ask 
them to excuse him, and the two girls, in 
the waiting-room, had a game with the roll 
^pi texts, and tore some of the paper from 
the walls. 

" Young man ! " The office-boy opened the 
little wooden door through •which tickets were 
issued. " Toung man, isn't there an autimatic 
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machine anywhere abouts? Caa't we get no 
choc'late nor anything ? This is a place." 

" How much longer d'you think she'll be ? " 

" When's the next train due ? 'Ave you lived 
in this dead-and-alive 'ole all your life ? " 

" One at a time," said the office-boy, secure 
in his defended position. '' You ladies always 
ask questions by the dozen." 

" Lot you know about ladies." 

He smiled with the air of contented superi- 
ority. " Know all I want to know," he said. 

" Isn't he a cortion, Loo ? I expect he's a 
terror with the fair sex if the truth was known." 

"It's the uniform," said the short girl. 
" Do you know a game called * London,' young 
man ? " 

"Know most games," replied the railway 
official. " Can't say I'm acquainted with that." 

" Find a piece of chalk," ordered Loo, ** and 
FU show you." ^ 

The short girl drew on the asphalted platform 
the diagram, with its horizontal lines, and the 
arch at the end^ fcnd each side being well pro- 
vided with buttons, they played. Owing either 
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to the inexperience of the lad or the great 
dexterity of the ladies^ he presently had to run 
down to the signal-box to borrow ; the girls 
found themselves the richer for a number of 
tokens, some of a rare and (comparatively 
speaking) valuable description. They rested 
on the wooden seat of the platform and the 
boy told them his name was Mainwaring, Mr 
Mainwaring, and they responded with data that 
sounded like fiction. 

" Mean to say yours is really Montmorency ?" 

" Didn't I say so ? " 

" And yours is Bolingbroke ? " 

"Should I tell you a lie/' asked the short 
girl, appealingly, *' over a simple matter of that 
kind ? Qive us a ride on this luggage barrer." 

" Against rules ! " 

" Oh, then," said the short girl, " that simply 
means you're not a gentleman. Sorry ! " 
, When, on one of the mad rushes, they had 
been taken perilously to the edge of the plat- 
form, the girls said they were feeling peckish, 
adding that if the old party did not arrive soon 
they would have to consider the advisability of 
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returning to town by the next train. Lambeth 
had its drawbacks, but you could always get 
food there provided you had money in your 
pockets. Was there not an Hotel Lockhart 
somewhere near ? Of all the 

"Apples any use?" he asked, perturbed by 
these signs of approaching ill-temper. "Because, 
if so, I've got a whole dror full." 

Fruit had a pacifying effect; it also made 
the young women talk more freely. The boy 
had been to London twice, and was under the 
impression that town had no secrets for him, 
but he had to admit that he did not know 
Oakley Street, had never been to the Canter- 
bury; had never seen a piece at the Surrey; 
he had read of the cake-walk, but that was 
all 

"Why, you ain't alive yet," said the short 
girl, disparagingly. 

" Tell us about 'em." 

" You'd never understand." 

"At any rate," urged the oflSce-boy, "give 
us the chance." 

The tall girl gave a generous account, a 
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magnificent account of their street and the 
general affluence there which had enabled their 
mothers to pay five shillings for this holiday ; 
the short girl furnished a description of a 
melodrama called " Ought She to Die ? " with 
imitations of the voices, flicking her finger and 
thumb at the points where pistol shots were 
exchanged ; saying (as the heroine) farewell to 
her child with a pathos that made the boy 
sniflf. He promised faithfully that he would 
make a special effort to see the piece when he 
came to town in December, and, supposing he 
obtained the increase of two shillings a week 
which his station-master was endeavouring to 
obtain for him from headquarters, he might — 
but this, mind you, was not to be counted as a 
certainty — he might find their lordly dwellings 
in Oakley Street, Westminster Bridge Road, 
and take them. Or one of them. They sang 
to him, and he made an effort to join in the 
choruses, but his voice, being in a transition 
stage so that neither he nor any one else could 
tell whether a note would come out in shrill 
falsetto or growling bass, they ordered him to 
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refrain, on the grounds that hiR well-meant 
assistance could only result in the arrival of 
police. Going into the booking-office, he found 
a mouth-organ, recently purchased at Worthing, 
and on it played '' Annie Laurie " ; the Lambeth 
girls wrenched it from him and showed what 
could be done with the instrument by skilled 
musicians. The slow tread of leisurely hoofs 
was heard outside the station. 

" 'Twaddent my fault ! " cried the woman in 
the cart, cheerfully. " That boy of mine — dang 
his young eyes — never winded up the clock last 
night. Up you jump, my dears ! " 

" I say ! " whispered the office-boy. 

" Me ? " inquired the taller girl. 

" No," he said curtly, " not you. The short 
one. Ben' down ! Don't," he whispered, 
"don't have nothing to say to that Budford 
boy, if you can *elp it ! " 
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People rushed up Park Street, flew along 
Albany Street, came hurriedly from Albert 
Road, scampered out of the gates of Regent's 
Park. To their great annoyance, late comers 
were barred by the police and told that nothing 
particular had happened, that it was useless 
for them to hang about; they received the 
advice to cut away home without any signs of 
understanding. From the bridge, near to a 
group of bronze statuary which showed Bishop 
Marcellinus blessing St Pancras, some looked 
down, seeing as much as they could of the 
scene below. 

" There they are ! " pointing excitedly. 
" There's the two ; the rescuer and the chap 
what he rescued." 

" Which is which ? " 

" Wliich is which ? Why, can't you tell ? " 

144 
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" Not much to choose between them." 
" 'Course not ! If you'd jumped in the 
Canal and I had plunged in after you like 
this brave chap did, we should 'ave both been 
dripping wet, shouldn't we ? Very well then ! 
What's the use of — They're coming up this 
way now ! Stand back all of you. Stand 
back, why can't you? Why if it ain't young 
Mr Patterson ! " 

Mr Patterson came along escorted by two 
respectful policemen and an admiring crowd ; 
his bowler hat the only dry thing about him. 
He had climbed up the green bank to the 
railings in a dazed way ; in the presence of 
the public, with folk at windows and people 
nearly tumbling from outside seats of Waterloo 
omnibuses in the desire to miss nothing of the 
scene, the young man began to walk upright, 
to put out his chin, to endeavour to press the 
wet from off his dank hair. 
'* Don't you ketch cold, sir ! " 
" XJrry 'ome, and take something warm." 
" Put your feet in mustard aud water, Mr 
Patterson, and then go straight off to bed ! " 
K 
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The crowd shouted advice; the few who 
knew the young man by sight, proud to be 
able to quote his name and to give to the 
ignorant interesting details. In Delancey 
Street young Mr Patterson turned, and, giving 
an amateur bow to the crowd, shook hands 
with the two policemen, and, after feeling in 
vain for a key, knocked at the door. Out on 
the narrow iron balcony above a girl came, 
looked down, gave a shriek and disappeared. 
A moment later, the front door opened. The 
crowd cheered. 

" Mr Patterson ! " cried his landlady in the 
passage as she closed the front door. " You've 
been and got wet ! " 

" I know ! " said the young man. 

"Lot of use you buying yourself a new 
umbrella ! " He explained, shivering the while. 

" Well, well !" said his landlady, amazed. "Now 
I know what this means. It means that you'll 
find your picture in Lloyd^s^ 

" Hope they won't make a fuss about it" 

"Go right upstairs, Mr Patterson, and have 
a thorough change of everything, and bawl out 
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when you're ready for hot water. Don't stand 
about 'ere, there's a good young man. You'll 
only catch a chill ; besides which it was but 
the day before yesterday that I cleaned the 
passage. Take your boots off down 'ere. My 
word ! " falling back on her first exclamation, 
" you 'ave been and got wet." 

He gave in to his landlady's urgent recom- 
mendation that he should not go out again 
that evening ; it would have been interesting 
to hear what was being said, but he contented 
himself with asking his landlady on no account 
to mention the affair to Miss Wingrave. His 
landlady gave to the first front floor, two 
minutes later, an exact imitation of the manner 
in which he had made the request Miss 
Wingrave, a serious young woman engaged in 
educational work under the London Board in 
Somers Town, who rarely gave encouragement 
for private talk, now showed such keen apprecia- 
tion that the landlady took two encores. 

London gets up rather late on Sunday 
morning, but the household in Delancey Street 
was awake early in order to obtain copies of 
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public journals from the first boy that came 
along. The landlady going through the 
house arranged that she, for her part, would 
take the People, Miss Wingrave would take 
the Sunday Times, Mr Patterson would take 
Lloyd's; the two brothers on the second floor 
back, who practised economy and the Jews* 
harp, agreed to take Reynolds'. , Thus at the 
hour of nine the house was fully provided 
with newspapers, and the proud landlady taking 
up a cup of tea with an egg beaten in it, 
told Mr Patterson that Miss Wingrave had 
mentioned to her that nothing was more easy 
than to misjudge people; Mr Patterson, comfort- 
able in his easy chair, asked the landlady to 
give Miss Wingrave his kind regards and ask 
if she would care to see the notice in his 
paper headed " Conspicuous Bravery in Camden 
Town." Miss Wingrave returned answer that 
if it were not robbing Mr Patterson, she would 
be pleased, and begged to oflfer in exchange 
her Sunday Times. 

" Glad you two 'ave made it up, Mr Patter- 
son," said the landlady in effecting the exchange. 
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"Miss Wingrave was terribly upset when you 
bounced out of the 'ouse yesterday afternoon." 

" I never bounced," he protested. 

" I was afraid it might have been owing to 
something that I had said." 

" It was ! " 

" Ah, well," remarked the landlady in a cheer- 
ful way, " all's well that ends well. It isn't to 
my interest to see my lodgers on unfriendly 
terms with one another." 

"It isn't to your interest to see them 
specially otherwise." 

"2>o come and look out of the window," 
begged the landlady, dismissing the argument 
*' There's three people on the opposite side with 
Sunday newspapers in their 'ands looking up 
at this house ! " 

" Whatever for ? " complained the young man. 
" They don't expect me to do it all over again. 
I hope, just for their benefit ! " 

" It's something for them to be able 
to say, Mr Patterson, that they've had a 
good look at a house where a hero lives. 
There's the feeling that a man who could do 
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an dpCt like you did yesterday could do almost 
anything." 

"Don't see that that follows/' he argued 
uneasily. 

** Ah," said the proud landlady at the door- 
way, shaking the empty teapot at him in a 
winning way, " that's your modesty, Mr 
Patterson." 

Mr Patterson and Miss Wingrave, going 
down to Queen's Hall to a concert that 
Sunday evening, agreed on many subjects, 
but especially on the topic of the landlady's 
conduct. A nicer woman you could not come 
across, they said, when she was nice, but when 
she wanted to be awkward she certainly could 
be awkward. But for her tattling the day 
before, Mr Patterson and Miss Wingrave would 
never have come to words. This, however, was 
a small matter compared with the importance 
of Mr Patterson's new reputation. In Qreat 
Portland Street, one of the men who had 
witnessed the Begent's Park Canal incident 
recognised him, and communicated the news 
excitedly to those at hand ; they gave something 
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like a cheer, and Miss Wingrave became good- 
looking by reason of an access of colour. In 
the hall it was disappointing to find that 
no one identified him. Miss Wingrave said 
sportively that she had a good mind to rise 
in her seat and inform them all, between 
two selections from the orchestra, who her 
companion really was. 

"Tell us more about it," urged the young 
woman in an afifectionate undertone. " Did 
you do it all on the spur of the moment?" 

"There was no time to think," answered 
Mr Patterson. 

"And seeing the poor man struggling, you 
took oflf your hat and in you plunged ! " 

" Something like that." 

" I would have given eighteenpence to have 
seen it," declared Miss Wingrave dreamily. 
"When you do anything of the sort again " 

"Look here," said the young man. "Don't 
talk as though I was going to take up saving 
life as a hobby." 

"There's many worse things," declared Miss 
Wingrave. "I tell you what would be very 
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nice of you, if you really wanted to please me. 
Perhaps you don't," she added coquettishly. 
He pressed her foot. "Well, you might have 
the medal set as a hrooch." 

" What medal ? " 

" The Royal Humane " 

"I say ! " protested Mr Patterson. " I don't 
want officials coming to me and putting a lot 

of questions, and cross-examining, and— " 

The people in the balcony said " Hush ! " in a 
reproving undertone, and he sat back without 
finishing the sentence. 

"You are an extraordinary fellow," said 
Miss Wingrave. 

They went into a restaurant after the concert 
and had cups of chocolate. There, as they 
sipped, they watched a foreign waiter spelling 
out the paragraph in one of the journals, and 
on the urgent request of the young woman, 
Mr Patterson beckoned and explained that he 
who now spoke to the waiter was the person 
referred to. The waiter seemed to be furnished 
with a knowledge of the English language that 
concerned food and nothing else ; on Miss 
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Wingrave endeavouring to assist by repeating 
the word " canal " in a loud voice, the waiter 
went to the speaking-tube and ordered two 
portions of duck. The young couple, to evade 
trouble, left the money for the chocolate on 
the table, and slipped out of the restaurant. 
In the street, turmoil and commotion. 

"'Old him!" 

« Catch him ! " 

" Stop him ! " 

The two pressed through to the edge of the 
pavement. 

" Charles," cried Miss Wingrave, touching his 
sleeve, " here's another job for you ! " 

On the way home Mr Patterson found himself 
becoming quite fluent in explaining how he 
would have stopped the runaway horse if his 
companion had Aot held him back ; she declared 
that she had not restrained him, and he said if 
it was not Miss Wiugrave who had done so, 
then it was somebody else. If he could but 
have disengaged himself he would have flung 
himself at the horse's head, gripped the reins 
and thus anticipated the action of the policeman 
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at the turning of Margaret Street. Miss 
Wingrave listened to the explanation, but did 
not conceal her disappointment. Supposing 
some one had held Mr Patterson back, which 
she doubted, there was no earthly reason why 
he should not have given a sudden wrench — 

" In this way ! " said Miss Wingrave ; and 
did not ofifer her arm again. 

— And have secured freedom of action. The 
Regent's Park Canal affair, so far as she was 
concerned, was mere hearsay ; this, properly 
and heroically carried out would have been 
something to which she could have testified of 
her own knowledge. On Miss Wingrave using 
the word " cantankerous " Mr Patterson took up 
an alternative pleading and argued that, seeing 
the number of people who went through life 
without performing any acts of bravery what- 
ever, one should be looked upon as a large 
number. They strolled along the outer circle 
of the park and became more friendly. 

" Got such a thing as a stamp, Charles V* she 
asked. 

" Ought to have some," he replied, finding his 
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pocket-book. "Two haUpenny ones will do, I 
suppose. That's a funny thing," he cried, " I'll 
swear I bought four pennyworth yesterday 
morning." 

" Perhaps you've used them up ! " 

He started so violently that a cab horse whose 
driver was reading, jibbed. 

" Qracious me !" he cried. " I'd clean forgot !" 

" Stop a bit ! " said Miss Wingrave, hastening 
after him. " What's your hurry ? And why 
have you turned so pale ? " 

" Suppose I can turn a bit white in the face 
if I want to ? " 

" But don't run so ! It looks bad, Sunday 
evening and all." 

"I can't trouble about looks," he replied 
panting. "I've got something else to do. 
Look here ! " He half stopped. " Do you mind 
going home alone ? " 

" I should much prefer it," said Miss Wingrave. 

" Good ! I must go up to my two aunts at 
Tufnell Park. It's most urgent. There's not 
a moment to lose." 

"To hear you talk," said Miss Wingrave, 
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fanning herself with her pocket-handkerchief, 
'* anyone would think it was a matter of life and 
death." 

" In a manner of speaking," said Mr Patterson, 
starting to run again, " it is ! " 

The household in Delancey Street noted with 
alert ears the hour of Mr Patterson's return that 
night; it was too late to tell him that a man 
named Farmiloe had called, who wished to see 
him particularly ; the man who had been hauled 
out of the canal. The landlady had been 
induced to advance, on Mr Patterson's account, 
the sum of sixpence, to cover the poor fellow's 
travelling expenses. The next morning Mr 
Patterson's alarum clock which always aroused 
the other residents in the house, but sometimes 
failed to arouse him, sounded half an hour earlier 
than usual, and when the double knock of the 
postman came everybody heard him slipper his 
way downstairs. At eight twenty, having made 
his breakfast and eaten it, he was going out ; 
his landlady gave the information about the 
caller, and asked how his cold was, he answered 
that she had no business to pay money on 
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his behalf without first obtaining his permission. 
The landlady inquiring who the letter of that 
morning was for, he slammed the door violently. 

" Oh indeed ! " remarked the landlady to the 
cat with bitterness. " We seem to fancy we're 
everyone jest because we 'appen to fish somebody 
out of the water ! " 

Trouble and Stephen Farmiloe were waiting 
at Delancey Street when Mr Patterson returned, 
loaded to the point of repletion with compliments, 
from the City. Farmiloe, slightly the worse for 
drink, but apparently not so bad as he desired 
to be, declined to let go of Mr Patterson's hand 
once he had obtained possession of it, and making 
his way into the passage of the house, insisted 
on describing, in detail, the generous amount of 
his gratitude. He would never have done such 
a silly thing if he had not been sober ; it would 
be a warning to him all his life. He was walk- 
ing along the edge of the canal — here he gave 
an imitation of his gait — when suddenly looking 
aside, he caught sight of the water. 

"Then," said Stephen Farmiloe, glancing 
around the room and frowning slightly at a long 
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bottle labelled lime-juice, " then I seemed to lose 
me senses somehow. Whether me foot slipped, 
or whether I did it intentional, or whether 
anyone came behind me, I couldn't tell you. 
The next I knew was that I was on the bank, 
reeking wet, and they told me that you'd saved 
my life. Was that true, sir ? " 

"Yes," replied Mr Patterson curtly, "that 
was true." 

"And ain't I to be allowed," urged the 
deplorable looking man, plaintively, " to shake 
my preserver by the 'and, and thank him ? " 

He persuaded Mr Patterson to believe that 
a good first class job of work had been missed 
by the proceedings of Saturday night ; con- 
trived also to let Mr Patterson feel that he was 
partially responsible for this. The publicity 
given to the incident in the journals was all 
very well for Mr Patterson, but very much the 
reverse it seemed, for him ; wherever he went 
now searching for employment this affair would, 
in all probability, be thrown in his face. 
Stephen Farmiloe, house painter by profession, 
insisted on giving a ten minutes' sketch of a 
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possible interview with a foreman ; of all the 
preliminaries being arranged satisfactorily until 
the foreman said, in a reminiscent way, 'Let me 
see ! Farmiloe, Farmiloe ? Wasn't you the 
chap mixed up in that Begent's Canal affair ? 
Out you go, me man, as soon as ever you like ! 
What next I wonder ! " Mr Patterson com- 
pounded with his now indignant friend for the 
sum of one shilling and sixpence — 

"A gentleman," said Stephen Farmiloe 
thoughtfully, " a gentleman would 'ave made it 
two bob." 

— And the visitor promised never to forget Mr 
Patterson. 

The trouble waiting in Delancey Street 
consisted in this. The landlady, hurt by Mr 
Patterson's brusque behaviour, had taken the 
trouble to see the early postman ; an intelligent 
youth, he had remembered that the one document 
slipped into the letter-box that morning had 
been a post-card addressed to Miss Wingrave. 
This had not been received by that lady. 
Intelligent young postman being asked by 
landlady for futher particulars, replied that if 
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he took the trouble to glance at the contents of 
all the poatrcards delivered by him, he would 
stand small chance of laying his head on his 
little white pillow at the hour of eleven o'clock at 
night ; the landlady admitting the reasonableness 
of this, said that all the same it was a pity. 
The information collected enabled the landlady, 
however, to tell Mr Patterson that it was a very 
mysterious affair and that she, for one, was 
determined to see it out to a finish, but Miss 
Wingrave, called down to assist in the attack, 
said lightly that she thought she knew what 
the card was about, its disappearance was of 
the smallest import ; she urged the landlady 
to give up as speedily as possible the growing 
habit of worrying about things that did not 
matter. Mr Patterson, grateful to the. young 
woman for these sensible remarks, apologised 
for running away from her on the previous 
night, and she said, cheerfully, that it must not 
happen again. She added that at school that 
day, she had been treated as though she 
were quite a heroine because of her acquaint- 
ance with Mr Patterson ; really it bad 
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been quite gratifying to hear the remarks 



" Oh you shouldn't do tfc*W " she protested, 
gently. 

"Who has a better right to kiss you," 
demanded Mr Patterson in an affectionate 
whisper, " than I have ? " 

" It isn't that," said Miss Wingrave. " But 
you never know who's looking." 

A knocking came at the front door that night 
at twenty-five minutes to one ; the landlady at 
her window was informed that the caller below 
was a man and an Englishman, one prepared to 
fight for his country, to fight for his hearth and 
home and (inferentially) to fight on almost any 
excuse. Name Stephen Farmiloe, called by 
those who could claim his acquaintance Sulky 
Steve and proud of the title. Replying to a 
suggestion of the landlady's, Farmiloe said that 
he had no wife and children to go home to, and 
if he had he should not think of returning to 
them at such an early hour ; all that he and his 
four pals wanted was to see his young friend 
Patterson and to thank him for the kindness 
L 
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exhibited on Saturday evening lask Tke land- 
lady closed her window with a reference to the 
police, and the men below showed their annoyance 
by singing — the month being September — an 
aggressive Christmas carol. 

Further proofs soon appeared of the fact that 
Stephen Farmiloe looked upon his preserver as 
something of an Old Age Pension. The young 
couple could not go for an evening walk, to 
exchange in confidence the. grievances of the day 
— the tiresome behaviour of the classes in 
the Junior mixed, the dogmatic manner of 
senior clerks — without encountering him. 
Sometimes they strolled down to take a 
Hampstead Heath tram-car from the Britannia : 
his friends detecting them on the way would 
report the circumstance swiftly and he would 
come hurriedly out to shake hands; unless 
bribed at once he accompanied them, de- 
scribing the Regent's Canal incident in a 
loud voice. 

"He don't know what fear is," declared 
Sulky Steve. " He don't know how it's spelt. 
When he saw me there struggling in the water 
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— ^mind you it was dusk at the time— did be 
'esitate ? Did he stop to hum and haw about 
it ? Did he think about his clothes as some df 
you might have done ? Not him ! He jest took 
off his hat and his necktie and in he went. 
Look at him ! " 

Passengers twisting their necks in the eflfbrt 
to see Mr Patterson. 

"That's him," in the manner of a proud 
showman, *' and this -is his young woman. They 
don't look 'appy, but they are 'appy. 'Appy 
as the days are long. If you didn't know what 
I'm telling you, you'd say he was jest an 
ordinary chap, from the appearance of him. I 
can assure you he's a great deal more than that. 
He's the kind of man I'm proud to call my 
friend, and I don't call everybody that, mind 
you. What I call a friend is the one that if 
you want a bob and he's got a bob, why that 
bob's yours before you 'ave time to ask for it" 

Murmur of appreciation from other travellers. 
Mr Patterson, endeavouring to appear uncon- 
cerned and talking to Miss Wingrave. 

" What's the consequence ? What's the re- 
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suit? What's the outcome? Why simply," 
here Sulky Stephen slapped his chest proudly, 
" simply that I've become his bonded slave ! I'd 
do anything for him ! I'd go to the scaffold for 
his sake ! " To the conductor. " My friend 
pays; him in the bowler hat. He saved my 
life, he did. And" to the general audience 
again, " do you know what my idea is ? Do 
you know what I've got in my 'ead?" Two 
or three guesses, adjudged incorrect. "I'm 
watching after him, I am, as careful as ever I 
can, so's to get an opportunity of saving his 
life, d'you see, and thus wipe off," signs of tears 
here, "wipe off the debt I owe him. Mr 
Patterson, I should like to shake 'ands ! " 

The defect of a man who adopts the methods 
of Stephen Farmiloe is that he never recognises 
limitations. Bad enough when, on Mr Patterson 
ordering him not to call again at Delancey 
Street, and saying that he preferred to discuss 
matters of business in business hours, he called 
at the office, creating a disturbance and going 
only after a struggle with the commissionaire. 
Miss Wingrave (her affection increasing every 
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day, so that Mr Patterson had no difficulty in 
assuring himself that she was the most beautiful 
girl in the whole world) Miss Wingrave agreed 
that it was a nuisance, but said it could not 
possibly last much longer. And here she was 
right, for Farmiloe, detecting a coldness, suddenly 
changed his tactics, and meeting the young man 
one evening near to the York & Albany de- 
nounced him in the presence of a rank of cab- 
men. Throwing away his previous versions of 
the affair, the disastrous man now declared that 
Mr Patterson had crept up behind him on the 
bank of the canal, had maliciously pushed him 
in, had then fished him out 

"All," cried Stephen Farmiloe indignantly, 
" all jest in order to show off. And now if I 
ask him for 'alf a dollar, well you see how he 
treats me. Looks frightened, don't he? And 
well he may. He'll look frightener still before 
I've done with him. If anyone lent me a 
couple of bob, I'd go and take out a summons 
against him I " 

Mr Patterson, greatly perturbed, reported this 
to Miss Wingrave and made a suggestion ; she 
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replied that it was not worth while moving 
away from the neighbourhood when they were 
so near to looking out for a house of their own. 
If Farmiloe annoyed him again, he was to direct 
the man to call down and see her during school 
hours at Aldenham Street 

« But " 

" Do as I tell you, Charles dear ! " 
" I don't want him to bother you." 
" He won't bother me," she said, confidently. 
No one but Miss Wingrave and Sulky Stephen 
knew exactly what was said at the conference 
in the playground, and his account of any cir- 
cumstance could not be relied upon. The result 
was given by Miss Wingrave to Mr Patterson. 
Farmiloe had been sent ofif with a warning to 
keep sober, and a reminder that the next time 
he slipped on the bank of the canal, he might 
not find some one in the water who cared to 
give up a previous determination and save him. 
" But how did you get to know ? " demanded 
the astonished young man. ''That's what 
puzzles me ! It's quite true that I was in 
such a gloomy state over what the landlady 
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told me you'd said, that I wrote two or three 
letters, saying £Eirewell " 

*' One was a post-card, Charles ! " 

" And went out determined to end a life that 
seemed as though it wasn't worth living. But 
I intercepted them all. Intercepted all of 
them. It was difiScult, but I did it." 

" I got downstairs first that Monday morning, 
dear. I read your card and I was pleased to 
think you cared for me so much." 

" How was it I didn't ? " 

"Charles," she said, modestly, "I couldn't 
very well let you catch sight of me in 
my dressing-gown ! " She coughed. " Great 
advantage, don't you think, dear, that under 
the London Board it isn't necessary to leave 
when one gets married ! " 



THE PARTY 

"I don't 'alf like it," said the father with 
emphasis, " and I've a jolly good mind to tell 
you so, straight." 

'' But it isn't as though the child was always 
going out," urged the mother. " As for me, I 
defy any one to call me a gadabout. I ain't 
been to church since Gladys was christened." 

''Keep to the argument," he said. ''Keep 
to the argument. No drawing red 'errings 
across the path, if you please." 

" That's supper two doors ofif. Scent the 
whole street out ! " 

"What I'm arguing now," said the father 
steadily, " is what I've argued time over time. 
I've argued it out in the Broadway. I've 
argued it by my own fireside. I've argued it 
in season and out of season ; I've argued it 
spring, summer, and autumn, and " 

168 
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"Lift up your elbow, do," commanded the 
mother, " and let me shake out the table-cloth. 
Then you can talk." 

Because this permission was accorded he 
declined to avail himself of it ; instead he 
lighted his pipe with a strip of paper, which 
burnt his fingers. He used an expression which 
made the mother stare. Shifting the position 
of china ornaments on the mantelpiece, he took 
some trouble to find a key ; when he had dis- 
covered it the mother reminded him that he 
had wound up the clock on coming in from 
work that evening. 

^' See the awk'ard position it places me in," 
he cried, turning suddenly. "S'posing any of 
my mates should get to 'ear of it. Why, it'd 
make me look like — I don't know what ! " 

"I can just see the fire from where I'm 
sitting," she remarked, "and that's about all." 

" I've always said," he went on, shifting away 
slightly, " I've always contended that we ought 
not to be under an obligation to anybody. Why 
should they patronise us ; why should we allow 
ourselves to be patronised ? Can you tell me ? " 
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"There's our Gladys," he went on loudly. 
" She's a nice, bright little kid, although I say 
it, getting on well at her school, and, if my 
memory serves me right, in the Fifth Standard. 
Very well, then ! Why should she be called 
upon to go and make one of a party just so 
that these people can come down from the West 
End and give her a bun and fancy theyre 
breaking down the barriers between class and 
class ? She's as good as they are, but for the 
accident of birth." 

" 'Twasn't an accident" 

" I shall lose my temper directly," warned the 
father, with an increase of gloom. '' I don't 
often use language inside me own place because 
there's the child to be considered, but if you 
can't see a logical argument when it's placed 
before you, why, I shall have to make it a bit 
more plain, that's all ! " 

The mother appeared to recognise the fresh 
note in his tones. " Daresay I was wrong," she 
said, placing her darning basket on the deal 
table, "I generally am. I never gave it a 
thought. If I'd foreseen how you were going 
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to take it, father, I should never have let the 
child go. I'd forgot for the moment about your 

being such an out-and-out That's her 

whistle ! Don't keep her waiting at the street 
door ; it's raw cold to-night." 

He returned with a little girl, giving no 
answer to her shrill chatter that had begun 
before the door was opened. She was not very 
warmly clothed, but a broad yellow sash round 
her waist gave a touch of adventure to her 
costume ; a thick white woollen muffler, pro- 
tected her neck. 

" Less noise, less noise ! " ordered her mother, 
sternly. " D'you think we're deaf ? Sit down 
and take your shoes off this minute. I don't 
allow them to be worn indoors, and well you 
know it." 

"Mother, I " 

** Who does that wrap belong to, miss ? " 

" Me ! " cried the little girl, struggling with 
her shoes. 

** I s'pose I shall never learn you to say * I,' " 
remarked the mother regretfully. " It's a pity 
the board school wastes so much time getting 
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the Kings and Queens into your 'ead. What 
d'you think, father ? " 

" The whole system wants over 'auling," he 
growled. " Ready for your supper, my gel ? " 

" We had any amount to eat. Oceans ! " 

" Glad to see you've taken care to wear a 'ole 
in your stocking," remarked the mother 
ironically. 

" You never saw such cake," declared the girl 
dreamily. "Nohody seemed to count how 
many pieces you took. It was like being in a 
confectioner's shop with no one about. Big 
pieces too ; none of your little skimpy '* 

" I suppose," interrupted the mother with a 
fine simulation of patience, " that I shall 'ave to 
ask you twenty thousand times where you got 
that white wrap for the neck from before I get 
a satisfactory answer." 

" Won it ! " cried the girl excitedly. " Won 
it by being the best dancer. Qirls taller than 
me went in for it, and the same young woman 
played for all of us, so nobody could say there 
was any cheating." 

"Who wajs she?" 
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"Lady Somebody. Didn't catch the name. 
Tell you what she'd got on, mother. She'd got 
on a " 

The father took up the white muffler and 
examined it, the while the little girl talked 
dress. He put it around his own neck and 
inspected the result in the unframed square of 
looking-glass that lolled on the mantelpiece. 
Checking a sigh of gratification and removing 
it hurriedly, he turned and interrupted the 
conversation as it was about to take up skirts. 

" That'll have to be sent back," he said curtly. 
The two gave a scream of protest. " Find out 
the address and I'll wrap it up in a newspaper 
and post it off. If we can't afford to buy for 
ourselves, we'll go without." 

" We'll do nothing of the kind ! " declared 
the mother. "Gladys has won it and Gladys 
is going to keep it. It's to be put away care- 
fully along with one or two things of mine, and 
if she's a very good gel she shall wear it on her 
birthdays." 

" The lady said I was to wear it all through 
the winter." 
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" Now that she's begun to wear it," conceded 
the father, grudgingly, " I s'pose perhaps she 
may as well go on. All the same, it's pauperisin' 
the gel. That's what it's doing, nothing more 
nor less." 

" Then we had singing, and the lady's sister 
— oh, she was a height — she sang something 
with a chorus, and we all joined in, and then 
we encored her " 

" Pandering, pandering," said the father, 
kicking a hassock. 

'' Such a pretty song it wa& I'll sing it to 
you, if you like, mother. Went something like 
this." 

Father's criticism was that he could make up 
a better tune than this when fast asleep, but 
mother said it was catchy ; she feared it would 
be running through her head on the morrow 
while she did her ironing. The little girl 
described the games which had been played at 
the party, and father said, contemptuously, that 
they were old-fashioned games, but it seemed 
that they were new to Gladys; nobody had 
previously troubled to inform her of their ex- 
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istence. There had been a lucky tub (which 80 
far as the . girl was concerned had not justified 
its title) and they had had round dances, and 
Gladys had selected for partner a tall young 
man who was Lady Somebody's brother, 
whom the little girl described as not exactly 
first-class as a dancer but pleasant to talk to, 
and greatly interested on hearing from Gladys 
that she had an uncle who had also been a 
soldier. The parents wavered. 

" And coming away," said the little girl, with 
a swallow of gratification, " the lady shook me 
by the 'and and she says, 'You've a very nice 
fSEtce,' the lady says, ' I'm sure you have a good 
father and a good mother/ she says." 

The two exchanged a proud ^ glance. The 
father smoothed his hair, rubbed his chin, 
adjusted his neck-tie. 

"Did they say," he asked good-temperedly, 
*' did they mention when the next party was to 
be?" 



SUNDAY MORNING 

LuGOARD Street, with a good many hours of 
rest due in regard to the past week, is adjust- 
ing the balance. A church bell that sounded 
an upbraiding note aroused it slightly a while 
since, but the monotony of its sound lulled to 
sleep again, and now a Iloman chariot turning 
down clamorously from the main road arouses 
only the cats and a few of the inhabitants. At 
certain of the doorways the driver, with much 
clinking, decorates the brass knobs with the 
oval-shaped little cans, sends down into each 
area his one imitation — 

« O-o-o-ko ! " 
— And bangs and clatters and crashes his way 
along, leaving the cats to dispute and arch their 
backs near to a small pool of milk in the road- 
way. Arms of pink flannelette come out of 
cautiously-opened doors and unhook the oval 
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cans. A stray dog of mixed ancestry trots 
down the cold street with a great air of being 
about to settle the quarrel of the cats in the 
most peremptory manner ; the five concentrate 
a glare of animosity upon him, and, stopping at 
once, he trots back with an unconvincing pre- 
tence of having mistaken the turning. From 
the various rooms in some of the houses come 
the cries of youth, tired of sleep and wishful for 
a livelier interest. 

" Mo-ther ! mo-ther ! Kin we get up now ? " 
" Mo-ther ! Make young Ernie leave off 
punchin' me ! " 

" Mo-ther ! " Voice falling back on the one 
safe inquiry that can always be addressed to 
adults. " Wha's the time ? " 

Deep tones request the children to consider 
the advisability of keeping quiet, and hint that 
the punishment for omitting to do this will 
combine smothering and the wringing of necks. 
Nearly a minute of perfect quiet follows. Then 
the shrill voices begin again. 

" Mo-ther ! Now is it time to get up ? " 

A few of the children apparently put their 

M 
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own interpretation on silence, for presently they 
open the street doors and come out into the 
grey morning, murky of face^ tousled of hair. 
They salute each other and look round disap- 
pointed at finding no opportunities for mischief. 
A boy, marked out distinctively by the circum- 
stance that he has a complete set of two buttons 
at the back of his knickerbockers and braces 
that are but partly made of string, suggests 
Beaton Street as an objective, and several young 
bloods, repelling the offer of female companion- 
ship, rally to his standard, and they all set off 
at a run. 

(Beaton Street, I expect you know. There 
at this hour and on this Sunday morning shops 
will be open, and in a row on the edge of the . 
pavement stalls with cheap joints, stalls with 
cabbages and turnips and turnip-tops, stalls with 
oranges at four a penny and apples that are 
only just apples, and deserving no commenda- 
tory adjective ; stalls with collars and neckties 
and skirts that have already been worn ; every- 
thing, in fact, that the tardy and economical 
shopper may require, the neighbourhood having 
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a deep-rooted prejudice against storing food and 
necessaries in quantities, and preferring to 
arrange for one meal ahead, and one meal only.) 

The small girls of Luggard Street, almost as 
incompletely apparelled as the ladies in adver- 
tisement pages of the fashion papers, find a 
frayed rope attached to one of the area railings, 
and have rather a good game of skipping, inter- 
rupted by raps at windows, interrupting them- 
selves, too, by anticipating the joys of the day. 

** You don't know what we're goin* to 'ave for 
dinner, Muriel Joyce." Miss Joyce affects not 
to hear. " You don't know what we're going to 
'ave for dinner, and I ain't going to tell you." 

" Bre'n cheese," suggests Miss Joyce. 

" Wrong, clever ! We're going to 'ave steak 
and onions." 

"li-ar!" 

" And tapioca pudding for after." 

" I've a good mind to pull your 'air for you," 
says Miss Joyce, now seriously annoyed. ^ And 
I would, too, if it wasn't cut so short" 

" It's All the go now," replies the small girl, 
curtly. " Style's jest come in." 
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" Is that the reason your mother's wearing a 
black eye ? " 

" Your &ther couldn't get drunk if he tried 
to!" 

'* Oh ! " cries Miss Joyce, in shocked tones. 
"Now you 'ave been told a wicked story. 
Where d you expect to go to when you die, I 
wonder ? " 

" Kensal Green." 

" If you were a child of mine," wrathfully, "I 
sh'd be ashamed of you." 

"If you were my mother I wouldn't own 
you^" 

" No, but," says Miss Joyce, recovering calm 
with an effort, "tell us what you're reelly 
going to 'ave for dinner ! " 

Excited lads coming down Luggard Street 
with bundles protected by oilcloth, shouting and 
in a great hurry; windows up, and resident? 
with a taste for literature throw pennies, and 
the lads insert Sunday newspapers under the 
street doors. Blinds that go awry are pulled, 
and heads appear, yawning unrestrain^ly. 

Mothers, combing their hair by a succession of 
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tugs, scream reprovingly to their children in the 
street below, without looking to see what their 
children are doing ; the appearance of fathers, 
shaving brush in hand and faces half lathered, 
has a 0OTe instant effect. Four of the residents 
come out, books under the arm, buttoning 
gloves, and walk up the street rather haughtily ; 
the children stand out of the way, abashed, and 
do not shout " Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John " 
until the chapel-goers are well out of hearing. 

More bells clanging now, so that the winkle 
man, shoving a cart through Luggard Street and 
pressing a hand to the side of his mouth as he 
cries, has trouble to make himself heard ; a 
remark of his to a customer suggests that he is 
out of sympathy with religious movements. 
Orown-up girls come to front doors with pail 
and flannel and hearthstone, and give a damp- 
slate look to steps that will presently change to 
white; through the passages you can see that 
in back gardens shirt-sleeved men, with fronts 
tied on to mark the day, are smoking a pipe 
and doing something in a casual manner with a 
rake. Women make their way round in the 
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direction of Beaton Street, wetting the palms of 
their hands and smoothing their hair at the 
sides, returning with parcels of food, and read- 
ing interestedly the columns of the newspaper 
covering. The playing children put their noses 
in the air. 

" Smells all right, don't it-? " 

" Rabbit," decides a boy expert, " or else I'm 
mistaken." 

" Pickle pork goes very well with rabbit" 

" I don't care a 'ang what goes with it," re- 
marks the expert, '* so long as I ain't far off ! " 

" Look h^re ! Listen ! 'Ave you ever 
tasted ? " 

Such a vivid description, with so much 
luxurious detail of a meal, that the others, 
their mouths watering, command the narrator 
to stop, threatening, in the alternative, to push 
his face in. Certainly, there are perfumes now in 
Luggard Street more attractive to the appetite 
than all the scents of Old Bond Street Two 
men, representing the aristocracy of the neigh- 
bourhood, depart for their club, bearing a proud 
baby perched on their shoulders, to be intro- 
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duced as a member's friend ; there appear in- 
creasing signs of activity. Children sent up 
to the end of the street to see the time by 
Dawson's clock, and those whose education is 
not perfect return giving the particulars in 
pantomime — " One 'and is so, and the other 
'and is so ! " Hobbledehoys, out with tweed cap 
well at the back of head to show the carefully- 
brushed fringe of hair that comes over the low 
forehead, exchanging cigarettes with an air and 
talking loudly of intoxicating joys of the 
previous evening of Saturday. Mothers at 
doorways with jugs under aprons; fathers 
asking where on earth is the clothes brush 
and demanding the loan of twopence. 

** Only wants,'' announces a breathless young 
scout, with excitement, "only wants free 
minutes to one ! " 

Luggard Street is wide awake. 



A TASTE OF FAME 

In an older man the change would have been 
easy to account for ; one could have said, " In- 
digestion," or "Touch of gout," or "Liver." 
But that Mr Arthur Jenner should leave the 
office in King Street, Hammersmith, one night 
in the best of spirits, jumping over the kneeling 
charwoman in the passage and running out his 
bicycle cheerfully, and that he should return the 
next morning a serious, depressed, melancholy 
man, was not to the other clerks easy of 
explanation. A colleague, who had asked him 
a question about some flats, inquired politely 
whether Mr Jenner had had a row with 
his girl, and Mr Jenner replied with an 
ejaculation of contempt intended to convey the 
impression that this would have been the 
merest trifle compared with the grief that 
obsessed him. 
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Mr Jenner's movements of the night before 
were ascertained and made known. 

Leaving, as I have said, the auctioneer's office, 
he had cycled down to Tumham Green. There 
he had called for Miss Macey, and, leaving 
his cycle, they walked on arm-in-arm to the 
meeting of the Toung Men's Society, of which 
he was secretary ; Miss Ma'cey rather taller than 
he, and a straight, slim young woman of whom 
any youth might be proud. The debate was on 
" Fame : Is it to be Desired or Not i " and the 
discussion, after being opened in the affirmative 
and in the negative, had dragged slightly until 
Mr Jenner, seated on the raised platform near 
the chairman, rose, and with a glance at Miss 
Macey (always a prey to extreme nervousness 
when he was speaking), gave a brillant oration 
that sounded like an extempore effort, and de- 
luded everyone into this opinion, excepting only 
Miss Macey and her contemptuous young brother, 
before whom it had been rehearsed at her 
mother's house on the previous Sunday evening. 
Of what use was it, cried Mr Jenner, waving his 
arm in a fine rapture of excitement — of what 
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use was it for man to stalk mere popularity, and 
what did it avail him once he brought it down ? 
Was not happiness, real happiness, to be found 
in the calm level of life rather than in desperate 
efforts to catch the will-o'-the-wisp that men 
called fame 1 Think of the contemptible means 
that some were forced to adopt in their effoits 
to gain this ; the unfairness to others, the ex- 
cessive proclamation of self. '' No, sir/' cried 
Mr Jenner, slapping the table in a way that 
made the chairman jump. "Not for us this 
•Uj^ry path towards a goal that is not worth 
reaching. Not for us the enticing glance, the 
languf^ous eyes "—one or two mature young 
women in the room coughed — "of this that 
forms with some the heart's desire. For us the 
happy, even life that comes from small ambitions 
and modest aims, worthily accomplished and 
adequately performed. That is all I have to 
say." 

The voting was taken immediately after Mr 
Jenner's impassioned speech, and only the 
afBrmative man voted in favour of his resolution. 
Miss Macey stood, tall and proud, near to the 
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doorway, receiving congratulations on her fiance's 
triumph. Mr Jenner whispered to her that he 
was going to find bis cap, and would be with 
her in less than half a second. Now the strange 
thing happened. Miss Macey waited until the 
others had gone, and she was left alone. 
Presently the caretaker insisted on tiiming out 
the gas, and as loud caJls for Mr Jenner elicited 
no reply, Miss Macey bad to walk home alone, 
wondering all the way and a little frightened. 

Miss Macey never knew what happened to 
Mr Jenner that evening, and it would have 
been useless for him to tell her, for she would 
never have believed it. His coldness to her 
afterwards, therefore, appeared to have no excuse, 
and Miss Macey sometimes wept penitently when 
she thought, "I must have said something to 
upset him,'' and sometimes grew white with 
justifiable indignation when she thought that 
certain Meddlesome Matties might have said 
words about her, and thus prejudiced her in Mr 
Jenny's mind. But there is no reason why 
you should not know what occurred to Mr 
Jenner, and the story can be told here without 
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apology. Mr Jenner, in going down one step 
to the passage where he had left his cap, 
knocked his forehead very slightly against a low 
white-washed beam. He ejaculated " Bother ! ** 
Mr Jenner on the moment felt his mind 
becoming clear, confident and aggressive ; next 
thing was that he found white kid gloves on 
his hands, and, touching his throat, discovered 
that a dress necktie had come there. He was 
in evening dress, and a smiling set of men 
stood near to him, their bodies slightly bent 
in a respectful, obsequious way. 

"I suppose, sir," said one of them, "we may 
as well — what I mean to say is, if youVe no 
objection, we might see about making a bit of a 
start. Eh ? " 

Mr Jenner nodded. His self-confidence was 
such, he tells me, that he knew that in what- 
ever was about to happen, he would acquit 
himself admirably. He strode up a broad 
marble staircase with a majestic gait. One of 
the entotcrdge ran on, and as Mr Jenner neared 
the doorway, he heard an organ give the squeal 
preparatory to "See the Conquering Hero 




"He was in evening dress, and a smiling, bowing set of 
men stood near to him, their bodies slightly bent in a respectful, 
obsequious way." — Page i88. 
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Comes." Mr Jenner felt iu no wise astonished 
at this; he adjusted the Order across his 
white shirt front, set his head well back. The 
chairman led the way to the platform, and the 
crowded, upstanding, heated, excited audience 
roared a welcome. This snapped ofif short as 
Mr Jenner came from behind the giant ferns 
into their view ; a fresh shout of a more 
emphatic description, studded with ** Bravo, 
bravo, bravo ! " went up. From the gallery at 
the far end of the hall ladies fluttered handker- 
chiefs and added shrill cries of welcome ; men 
at the very edge of the platform seemed 
desirous, in their rapturous excitement, of 
climbing ; the reporters at th<3 long table stood 
up and waved their hats. 

*' Ladies and gentlemen," shouted the chair- 
man. The hall roared its applause at this 
statement. " You have not come here in your 
thousands to hear me." 

The hall gave unflattering signs of agree- 
ment. 

''There is one here. Who has a political 
message to deliver. Which you are all anxious 
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to hear. (Cheers and repeated cheens.) To 
him I give way." 

Mr Jenner assures me that, despite the fact 
that he had no knowledge of what he was 
going to say, he felt little hesitation on going 
forward to take up his position at the side of 
the table. I have an idea that Mr Jenner is 
not the first politician who has addressed public 
meetings unhampered by the fully-considered 
word and willing to permit chance to form 
sentences; but Mr Jenner has a cynical view 
in this matt^, and declares his private opinion 
that all their speeches are written out for 
them ; this adds to his pride at feeling that on 
his one great public appearance his words were 
extempore. The hall sang, in different keys, 
"For He's a Jolly Good Fellow," the organ 
trying in vain to persuade them into concord. 

''I am going to talk to-night," said Mr 
Jenner, speaking very clearly and with great 
deliberation, '* as an Englishman to Englishmen 
— (cheers and cries of * Let *em have it hot ! ') 
— and I shall not be deterred by the rancour of 
certain newspapers — (* Bum 'em, bum 'em ') — 
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or by the malevolence of my political opponents. 
(Loud and long continued cheering.) It is 
suflficient for me to know that I have your 
support — (cries of ' We'll stick by you *) — and 
that proud knowledge enables me to go forward 
steadily, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, and under no consideration whatever look- 
ing backwards." 

The wave of applause had just begun its 
second swell when, as it seemed to Mr Jenner, 
a black fog came down, covered the hall, 
covered the platform, covered him. He can 
only remember next that he was making his 
way home from Turnham Qreen, his head 
rather dazed, but with a perfectly clear remem- 
brance of the details here set down. Moreover, 
it was not as though he had suddenly and 
temporarily become somebody else; he knew 
quite well that in this brief taste of hme he 
was himself, and no one else. Thus it was 
that the next morning on awakening, and pass- 
ing the circumstances calmly under review, he 
felt aggrieved that the experience had finished 
so suddenly. Certainly there was the hope 
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that it might recur at any moment; mean- 
while, here was the auctioneer's office in King 
Street, with its monotonous round of duties ; 
fellow clerks with nothing more urgent in their 
conversation than bibulous triumphs at a 
smoking concert the previous evening ; later on, 
tall Miss Macey, formerly a person to be wor- 
shipped with affection, but now, by force of 
comparison, a deplorably commonplace young 
woman. 

" Waited and waited and waited," complained 
Miss Macey, '* until at last I had to come to the 
conclusion that you had gone straight home, and 
had forgotten all about me." The young 
person gave Mr Jenner opportunity for gallant 
denial, but he did not take advantage of it 
" What on earth became of you ? " 

" It was like this," said Mr Jenner reluc- 
tantly. " I had a very important engagement." 

"Couldn't she wait?" asked Miss Macey 
coquettishly. 

*' It wasn't a she." 

"Really?" 

" It was something so important that I can't 
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tell you about it now. Some day, later on, 
perhaps." 

*' Please don't think I*m inquisitive." 

"Don't care whether you are or not," said 
Mr Jenner brusquely. " I'm not going to tell 
you now." 

"It doesn't seem to have improved your 
manners, anyhow." 

*' They didn't need it." 

"That's a matter of opinion," said Miss Macey. 
" My young brother was saying only this evening, 

just before he started off to the gymnasium 

But then, of course, he doesn't like you. Coming 
in to see mother ? " 

"No!" 

*' Don't then ! " And rather hastily but with 
some good justification, she slammed the door in 
Mr Jenner's face. 

This happening was only in accord with the 
young man's discontented look. If it had 
occurred before the great event. Miss Macey's 
defiant act would have been of epoch-making 
importance; as it was it came so well into the 
grey picture that without it the picture would 
N 
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have seemed incomplete. At his rooms in 
Sterndale Road his landlady was accustomed to 
meet him with merry jest, and it was usual for 
him to respond in fashion equally light-hearted, 
the encounter being made up always on one 
method of attack and defence; the landlady 
humorously alluding to presumed diflSculties 
that Mr Jenner found in inducing anyone to 
marry him, and Mr Jenner becoming gently 
satirical in regard to the tact and wisdom of the 
landlady's late husband in absenting himself 
from the world. This evening the landlady 
found an entirely new rapier-like thrust brushed 
roughly and impatiently aside with the rude 
observation, "Less cackle, if you please." Mr 
Jenner went straight upstairs to his bedroom 
and locked the door on himself. 

He had some vague hope that at the hour 
selected on the previous evening he would again 
know, if only for a few brief minutes, more of 
that delectable life of his which he had been 
permitted to taste. He watched the American 
clock on his mantelpiece as it raced noisily 
round, and when the time dame near he held 
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his breath nervously. But the clock hurried 
past the hour, and nothing happened. In 
his anxiety to give to Fate every opening 
he deferred going to bed until his eye-lids 
refused to keep open longer, and even then 
he went to rest grudgingly, for there was 
dread possibility that the change might come 
when he was dreaming. He tried to think 
more brightly and hopefully. Perhaps the next 
time he found himself transported into this 
other existence it would be for life — ^a life 
starred with glorious moments such as those 
he had been allowed to experience, and the 
auctioneer's oflBce in King Street, the Young 
Men's Society at Turnham Qreen, the rooms 
in Sterndale Road would never know him 
again. This was a happy anticipation, marred 
only by the thought that someone would quickly 
take his post in Miss Macey's affections. Qood 
girl, Miss Macey ; clever, too, with her needle, 
and that little outburst of temper at her house 
really did her credit. 

Mr Jenner admits that for one whole week 
and more he was simply a nuisance to himself 
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and to everybody about him. At office, where 
he had formerly enjoyed the popularity that 
comes to a cheerful clerk, the others soon 
formed an alliance against him; he snapped 
at all in such an impartial way that old 
dissensions were forgotten, imperial feuds 
quietened in the presence of this common 
antagonist. Away from office he walked about 
by himself. Miss Macey had written a friendly 
note that might be taken as a letter of apology, 
but he had left it unanswered. He had no 
companion, and he desired none. What seemed 
to be a supremely good idea occurred to him 
one evening, and he went down to the room 
where the meeting of the Debating Society 
had taken place, and going down the steps 
from the platform knocked his head, intention- 
ally this time, against the projecting beam. 
Perhaps, when one decides to do a thing of 
this kind, one acts with a certain caution that 
is not found in the case of accident Anyhow, 
nothing happened to him, excepting a slight 
headache, and Mr Jenner came back mournfully 
with the knowledge that chance having brought 
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the first occurrence, chance, and chance alone, 
could bring another. Meanwhile 

** Hump?" Mr Jenner tells me with emphasis. 
" Hump wasn't the word. A camel was nothing 
to it." 

One can guess from this that Mr Jenner's 
attack of depression was acute. I find that 
two or three of his aunts with whom he was 
a favourite nephew came to hear of it, and 
paid him visits, and were received with so 
much brusqueness that they went back to their 
respective homes, seriously reconsidering the 
question of house property and its ultimate 
disposal. There seems good reason to believe 
that in another week Mr Jenner, by his ex- 
hibition of sulkiness and discontent, would have 
ridded himself of every friend he had in the 
world. Fortunately, it was on the seventh day 
— exactly a week after the occurrence at Turn- 
ham Qreen — that another surprising incident 
happened; one that in its own way changed 
the situation. 

Mr Jenner was brooding over the inemory 
of his one delectable taste of fame, and wonder- 
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ing what his other, his successful self might 
be doing at that moment, what joy of popu- 
larity, what ecstasy of public approval he might, 
all unknown to Mr Jenner, be enjoying in the 
great world, when he found himself near to the 
gynmasium. Pulling himself together, he de- 
cided to go in and chase some of his griev- 
ances by punching the balL He nodded curtly 
to a few of the members as he changed his 
clothes, and noticed, with something of grim 
satisfaction, that they formed into groups, evid- 
ently discussing him and the alteration in his 
manner. A short lad stumbled against him as 
he came out of the box. 

" Hullo, clumsy," said the short lad. 

" That you, young Macey ? " said Jenner 
casually. 

" Fancy so," replied the other. " Come and 
have a turn with the gloves." 

" Not just now." 

" Frightened ? " asked Miss Macey's brother 
in a pointed way. 

" Never frightened of boys," said Jenner. 

'' Come on then," said young Macey. ** Let's 
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see whether you're made of sawdust or 
what." 

There was no evading this invitation, and 
Mr Jenner permitted young Macey to tie on 
two padded gloves ; the short lad was adroit 
enough to be able to do this service for him- 
self without assistance. Other members in 
the room busied themselves with their own 
occupations, essaying difficulties with the hori- 
zontal bar, attempting ingenious tricks with 
a swinging trapeze. 

"Ready?" asked the short lad, trembling 
with eagerness. 

" Mind you don't hurt me," said Mr Jenner 
in tones of comic appeal " I don't like the look 
in your eye. You look dangerous." 

*' I am," said the lad curtly. " Barker, old 
man, come and time us." 

Considering that Mr Jenner was much out 
of form, the first round went off satisfactorily. 
Young Macey danced in front of him in a way 
that proved rather confusing, but when Barker, 
old man, with a blazer jacket buttoned over 
his. shoulders, called " Time ! " a few criticisms 
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on the futility of some people trying to box who 
knew nothing about it were added. 

" Time ! " said Barker again. 

YouDg Macey in this round lost not a 
moment Apparently he had taken Mr 
Jenner's measure, and now felt assured of 
giving him a fit. Forced Mr Jenner to 
retreat into the corner, and then, without any 
warning, gave him one, two, three ; number 
one with the left fist, number two with the 
right, and, standing on tip-toe, number three 
a tremendous upward punch underneath the 
side of the chin that sent Mr Jenner into 
the air and down on the floor like a log. In 
that moment came to Mr Jenner another taste 
of fame. 

He was in an open brougham, crouching, 
the coachman lashing the pair of frightened 
horses into a gallop. The brougham rocked 
out of the iron gateway at Hyde Park Comer 
and, swerving to the left, made its way with 
recklessness of a fire-engine through the block 
of traffic ever to be found near Hamilton Place. 
Behind came the roar of hoarse voices, such 
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a tumultuous collection of sounds that Mr 
Jenuer in the carriage with his head well 
down, could only with trouble detect lucid 
sentences. 

"Stop him! 'Old him ! " 

** Down with Jenner ! " 

" Bring him back to the Serpintine ! " 

" Chase him, chase him ! " 

'' Bash his blooming hat in for him ! " 

" Derown him, derown him ! " 

As the brougham made its frenzied way up 
out of the dip in Piccadilly, it seemed that 
the infuriated crowd was gaining. Mr Jenner 
assures me that at this moment he earnestly 
wished that he were back again, comfortably 
seated at his desk in the King Street office, 
with no sounds more discordant than the quiet 
scratching of pens. Policemen seeing his great 
peril, threw away their usual deliberation, and 
raced alongside the carriage and at the back, 
prepared to use their wooden staves on the 
foremost members of the attacking crowd. Mr 
Jenner, glancing round for ^ moment under 
the collar of his fur-lined coat, saw heated, re- 
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vengeful features all set in his direction ; some 
were those that had applauded him wildly 
but a week since; he hid his face im- 
mediately with the intelligence that an ostrich 
possesses. This adroit piece of strategy did not 
prevent the crowd from coming nearer; their 
shouted cries became more distinct, and as 
the brougham turned suddenly aside on the 
wrong side of the refuge into St James's Street 
one of the horses went down, and a warning 
from the coachman urged him to jump out. 
This he did, hurrying up the steps of a club 
as a fierce rain of stones and pebbles came from 
the top of the street He scrambled, white-faced 
with terror, into the reading-room, startling the 
somnolent members who were pretending to be 
interested in the evening journals ; looked out 
afi&ightedly at the yelling, turbulent arriving 
crowd. Flint stones crashed through the 
big windows, and Mr Jenner fell back on the 
carpeted floor. 

Mr Jenner has resumed his ordinary attitude 
towards Hammersmith and the world, and the 
best evidence of reconciliation is the fact that 
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he is to many Miss Macey. Toung Macey will 
give his sister away, and the office in King 
Street, as sign of renewed esteem for a fellow- 
clerk, is organising a shilling whip round to 
buy a set of brass fire-irons. 
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''Near as possible given you up/' complained 
the girl. " Thought you'd been 'ere bowers ago. 
It's cold, waiting about." 

" You 'aven't had to push this bloomin' truck 
all the way from 'Ammond Street," he replied, 
wiping his sleeve across his forehead. "It's 
the kind of job I'd rather do once than twice. 
Try it yourself. Go on ! Take the two handles 
and see how far you can move it." The lad's 
good humour returned on viewing her ineffective 
efforts. " Now give us a kiss." 

She punched him, and he affected to have 
received grievous injury, saying that she must 
send for the ambulance and have him taken 
straight off to the hospital; would she kindly 
let him know another time before giving him 
such a desperate blow, so that he might take 
the precaution of making his will? Some 

2M 
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children seeking entertainment came up and 
looked on interestedly ; ordering them in an 
important way to stand further back, he took 
oflf his jacket, slapped his shoulder several 
times, wetted the palms of his hands, and 

saying " 

" One, two, three. Go ! " 
Threw off the tarpaulin, and backed himself 
against a chest of drawers that appeared to be 
the most formidable article on the crowded 
barrow. The girl brought a small oil lamp, 
which distributed more scent than light, to the 
open doorway of the house. Windows above 
opened, and shawled heads loomed out, begin- 
ning to talk in sibilant whispers and making, 
it seemed, a mental inventory of the furniture. 
Two of the children asked whether any help 
was required, and the lad, rendered somewhat 
raspish by the stubbornness of the chest of 
drawers, retorted that if they did not cut away 
home at once and ask their respective mothers 
to shake them and put them to bed, he would 
see what he could do in the way of personal 
chastisement. They went back two inches. 
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" Don't 'urry, Albert." 

"No idea," he panted, "of doing so. Get 
yourself — out of the way. Don't expect me — 
to jump over you, do you? Steady it down, 
oflT of my back. Mind your toes ! " 

Obstinacy cannot last for ever, and once near 
the door of the room the clumsy article of 
furniture suddenly became reasonable, slithering 
along the floor, declining to trip up over the 
strips of linoleum (left by a previous occupant), 
and fitting presently into a recess by the fire- 
place as though it had been measured for the 
niche. The two were so much astounded by 
this happy circumstance that the memory of 
the unattended barrow came upon them like a 
flash. They ran out through the passage, 
calling to the children to leave things alone. 
One small girl practising expressions in the 
looking-glass was the last to fly, and only just 
evaded capture ; several of the articles were on 
the pavement. 

" Lemme catch you," cried the lad threaten- 
ingly, " that's all ! " The youngsters, with the 
courage of numbers, invited him to take up the 
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pleasures of the chase. '' Constable ! ** he called 
out. The children laughed contemptuously. 
"Ill call round and see your 'ead teacher to- 
morrow." The children flew to all points of 
the compass. 

The two divided the work of carrying the 
lighter articles, Albert conveying them from 
the barrow to the front door, where she took 
charge of them ; the mattress he carried right 
through, and she told him that he looked more 
like the Zoological Gardens than ever. They 
had cleared the barrow, and he had tied it to 
a lamp-post lest it should become restive, and 
she was driving nails for a religious picture with 
title mis-spelt in three languages, into a wall 
that seemed to be made partly of plaster and 
partly of nothing, when slow knocks came at 
the street door, knocks that had no resem- 
blance, excepting in regard to number, to those 
given by a postman. 

'*You don't care," said the caller, gloomily, 
" if your poor mother gets chilled to the marrow. 
Why 'aven't you lit a fire? Don't spoil the 
ship," urged the matronly lady, "for the sake 
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of a bundle of firewood. That's not the way 
I've brought you up all these seventeen years, 
or nearly, my gel." 

" But who's to fetch it ? " asked Albert, look- 
ing up from his work. 

" You ! " said the lady, promptly. 

She counselled her daughter when he had 
gone, first to take care in using a hammer to 
hit the nail in preference to the thumb, and, 
secondly, to train a husband to fetch and carry 
from the very beginning, so that in the course 
of time he should recoguise it as custom. 
** Commence," said the mother, " commence as 
you mean to go on. Let your first word be 
your last. Make up your mind what you 
are going to do, and do it. Never argue 
with a man. If he begins to nag, ignore 
him. On no account let him think that 
you could not have done better for yourself 

if you had cared to do so. Above all " 

Another deliberate double knock came at 
the front door. 

" He's got his key," said the girl's mother. 
" Don't you dare move from where you are. 
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These men expect to be waited on hand and 
foot." 

Nevertheless, the girl went Returning 
brought in Albert's mother. Albert himself 
followed, breathless with a run after some 
boys whom he had found giving a dance on the 
barrow, and while the young people made the 
fire the two mothers demanded of each other 
why, after solemnly agreeing to leave the couple 
alone for a few weeks, each had the impudence 
to call the very moment they had moved in. 
Both declared that there was no trusting any- 
body nowadays.; impossible to take people's 
word unless you had it set down in black and 
white. Albert had been thoughtful enough to 
bring in a small bottle, and production of this in- 
duced one of the mothers to offer as an incontest- 
able statement the remark that Christmas would 
be on us before we had time to turn round ; the 
other graciously endorsed this, and coming by 
quick stages to another question, said vaguely 
that she wished she had as many sovereigns as the 
times she had not had opportunity of moistening 
her lips during the last few months, 
o 
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''You don't mind me drinking first, Mrs 
What-is-it ? " 

" Depends how much you leave." 

"Well," lifting the thick tumbler, "'ere's 
wishing the young pair, I'm sure, all the 'appi- 
ness they can wish themselves." 

'' And," said the other, selecting the opposite 
side of the rim, " may they never know what it 
is to be worse off than they are at the present 
moment. You weren't too sparing with the 
water, Albert I don't often take anything — 
seldom get a chance, to tell the truth — ^but 
when I do I like to be able to tell what 
it is." 

" And," eyeing the squat tumbler as though 
hoping that the offering of another toast might 
suggest its return, " may they some day recog- 
nise how much they owe to their parents for 
setting them up in life. If ever it should be 
their good fortune to 'ave " 

" That'll do, mother ! " 

" Ah," said Albert's mother, wagging her 
head at the one piece of solid furniture senti- 
mentally, " I can't bear to think what my 
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'ome will look like without that chest of 
drors." 

1^ What about my two best chairs ? " 

" * Best ' chairs ? " 

"I've never been inside your 'ouse, ma'am, 
and if I was asked I shouldn't go, but I doubt 
whether you've got chairs like these." 

" If I had," said the other lady, mysteri- 
ously, " I should know what to do with 
*em. I'm fond of a nice, bright fire in the 
winter time ; keeps you warm, in my 
opinion." 

Shrieks denoting delight came from the 
street, and Albert, running out, found that boys 
were playing at chariot races with the barrow. 
He decided to take it back to the owner, and 
the two mothers, unable to agree on a point 
of precedence, solved the diflSculty by leaving 
together. 

" You've got a very nice place 'ere, my gel," 
said one, beginning the duet. 

" It isn't many that get such a start. Good 
neighbourhood, too, if it wasn't for the soap 
factories." 
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" Ought to be as 'appy as the days are 
long." 

"And if Albert only gets on well in the 
world, why some day — ^you never know your 
luck — some day, my gel, you may be able to 
afford as many as two rooms all to yourselves." 



MISS TILL'S PREDICAMENT 

The fire escape ran, as an awkward giraffe, 
to the burning shop, inclined its head slightly, 
and then in an astonishing way shot up and 
up again to the top floor. There white- 
gowned Miss Till stood at a window towards 
which the flames were also spurting their 
way. 

" Don't jump," shouted the crowd, gazing up 
aflfrightedly at the girl. "You're all right. 
You're as safe as eggs." 

This appeared not to be the view taken by 
the girL She looked down helplessly at the 
panting, copper engines ; at the upturned faces 
of the crowd. The latter screamed further 
advice. A young fireman came out of a window 
near and they shouted at him ; on the instant 
he started perilously along the coping in her 
direction. Miss Till saw him, and stretched out 

218 
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her arms imploringly. As he reached her the 
crowd cheered, but it did something more than 
cheer, when, taking her on his shoulder, so 
that she had about the same dignity that a bag 
of wheat would have possessed, the fireman 
descended swiftly the long scarlet ladder and, 
bending, allowed her to slip to the ground. 
Having done which he hurried again (being 
clearly an industrious young fireman) to another 
part of the building where the flames were 
getting the best of it. 

" Well," said Miss Till, recovering, and en- 
wrapping herself in a long cloak oflered to her, 
" this is a nice go." 

" Feeling all right, dear ? " asked a motherly 
person. 

"And my best new boa," complained Miss 
Till, " I shall never see again. Eight and nine 
it cost me, wholesale." 

" Any bones broke ? " inquired another. 

" I hadn't wore it twice," went on the rescued 
girl, indignantly, "and I most particularly 
wanted it for next Sunday. I was going to 
Pinner to see Mr Finlayson's aunt." 
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"Thank goodness. Miss Till," cried the other 
girls of the establishment, running up, *' thank 
goodness, you're safe." 

*' Yes, yes," she said, with impatience, " but 
how about my boa ? " 

The girls were conducted to a neighbour- 
ing shop in High Street, where accommodation 
had been hastily provided for them, and here 
they were told by the manageress that they 
might continue the night's rest which the fire 
had impudently broken. The fire, by this time 
defeated, went out in a sulky, smoking, grumb- 
ling fashion, and the fire engines rattled back 
to their respective homes. 

For the manageress to permit was one thing ; 
for the young ladies to comply was aaother. 
Sleep, after this acute excitement, psoved diffi- 
cult, and Miss Till, now in a position of im- 
portance by reason of the fact that she alone 
had been in peril of life, found herself 
forgetting the grievance, and inclined to look 
upoftk herself with admiration. 

"He was a most gallant fellow," said Miss 
Lanchberry, when the subject of Miss Till's 
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danger had been fully discussed. ''I could 
fairly worship a man like that" 

"To have a hero for a husband/' agreed 
another, " has always been the ambition of my 
life. But there's such a precious few of 'em 
about, that I don't suppose there's near enough 
to go round." 

" Sounds all like a dream," declared a young 
lady at the looking-glass. '* If I was Miss Till, 
I should be so afraid of waking up and finding 
out that it wasn't real." 

"Shouldn't be surprised," said the first girl, 
with enthusiasm, "if the weekly papers didn't 
take it up and get hold of his photo. It's 
just the sort of thing they do do. And in his 
helmet I should think he ought to come out 
very well." 

" Who are you talking about ? " asked Miss 
Till. 

" Why, the fireman that saved you, 
dear." 

"Oh," said Miss Till, lightly, "I'd forgot 
him." 

" The least you can do to reward him," said 
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one of the other young ladies, judicially, " is to 
marry " 

" What ? " 

"Marry him." 

''Me marry him?" echoed Miss Till, amazedly. 

" Certainly ! " said the young women in 
chorus. "He saved your life." 

" But what about Mr Finlayson ? " 

" Oh," said one of the advisers, " he'll see 
that it was to be." 

*' Marry a common fireman ! " Miss Till 
shivered. " Why, very likely he's got an uglier 
name than I have." 

" A man," said the first young lady, speaking 
with emphasis, " who could risk his life to save 
anyone he didn't know, is worthy of being a 
husband, name or no name." 

"And you think I ought to?" asked Miss 
Till, nervously. 

" Don't see how you can very well get out 
of it," declared the others. 

If sleep had been elusive before, it became 
impossible now. Miss Till sat up throughout 
the night, reviewing the situation in all its 
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phases, arguing with her companioDS from 
varying points of view, but failing utterly to 
change their dogged counsel In the morning 
the ladies, dressed in borrowed clothes, returned 
to the emporium, an emporium now with several 
black eyes and looking very much ashamed of 
itself, as indeed a well-conducted establishment 
might well do after such a riotous night. There 
Mr Finlayson and the other gentlemen of the 
shop offered congratulations; Mr Finlayson 
himself, as perhaps the most elegant of all, 
assuming the part of spokesman and expressing 
in admirable terms the feelings of his col- 
leagues, with a graceful tribute to the heroic 
conduct of the firemen, whom he called, by 
happy inspiration, the life-boatmen of London. 
This ceremony over, a busy, crowded day had 
to be entered upon at once, insurance inspectors 
arriving and curious customers, a thousand 
things to do over and above the usual duties, so 
that Miss Till had no opportunity until evening 
of seeing Mr Finlayson again and explaining 
the predicament in which she found herself. 
Going to meet him in the gardens, she passed a 
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fire station where one of the men in a cap and 
undress uniform stood at the doorway, chatting 
with a white-capped general servant Miss Till 
closed her eyes and hurried on. 

True, firemen were not all alike ; some were 
sure to be better than others ; some might be 
worse. She had once read of a fireman who 
proved to be an earl, but in her present state 
of perturbation she could not remember whether 
this statement had appeared in a newspaper 
or in a penny novel, and it was improbable that 
would occur in the present instance. Things 
appeared in print that never appeared in real 
life, and difiiculties were overcome in the printed 
woi'd that in real life held their own and defeated 
all eflForts to conquer or conciliate. Here was a 
diflSculty of real life, and Miss Till, looking 
round and seeing only one way out, sighed 
deeply as martyrs sigh. 

'* What's wrong ? " demanded Mr Finlayson. 
He was a tall young man, taking the gravelled 
walk in the gardens much as he was in the 
habit of taking the floor of Mather's Emporium, 
with a habit of watching alertly as though for 
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neglected customers : in his straw hat and serge 
suit, short sighted people might have taken him 
for a military man. A soldier, slightly bemused, 
had indeed once saluted him. ''You're not 
yourself, Maude." 

" Wish I wasn't," she replied, desolately. 

" But what's up ? " 

" I've been thinking," said Miss Till 

''Ah," said Mr Finlayson, "mistake to do 
that" 

" I've been thinking seriously." 

"Very natural/' remarked Mr Finlayson, 
"that the afifair of last night should have un- 
hinged your nerves a bit. Perhaps an ice 
would pull you round." 

"My nerves are all right," said Miss Till, 
" and ices are a waste of money." 

"Well," he. said, resignedly, "you know 
quite well that what I don't expend on you, 
Maude, all goes to swell our little account in 
the Post Office. I was just glancing at the 
book this evening and I find it's run up to as 
much as ** 

" That's all over now." 
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"Nonsense.!" said Mr Finlayson, uneasily. 
" The Post Office can't break." 

" But my heart can," cried Miss Till. And 
to the great interest of passers-by burst into 
tears. ("He's been ill-using of her," said a 
sage woman to her mild husband. '* Men are 
aU alike.") 

"I say," protested Mr Finlayson, "don't 
carry on like that. It looks so, out in the 
open." 

*' I — I," she sobbed, " don't care how it 
looks. I'm not made of — of stone." 

" I know," said the perturbed young man. 
" But what's all the fuss about Sit down here 
and tell us all about it." 

Significant of the importance of the occasion 
that instead of choosing the free seats, they 
took with fine recklessness two of the penny 
chairs. Miss Till patted her eyes with a 
handkerchief suitable for a midget, and drew 
her veil down to her pretty nose. 

" Our dream of love, Herbert," she said 
pathetically, " is o'er." 

" Don't talk foolish." 
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" I mean it," she declared. " We shall never ^ 

keep that shop together." 

" Think what you're saying," urged Mr * 
Finlayson. "You're still harping on the fire 
business, and it's upset you. You've had rather 
a trying experience. By-the-bye, I thought 
about buying a neat little cigarette case; not 
an expensive one, mind you, something about 
one-and-nine, and finding out that young fire- 
man and " 

" It's me that will have to find him out." ^ 

" Better leave the matter in my hands." She 
made the terrible announcement with proper 
solemnity. 

Mr Finlayson leaned forward and took his 
head between his hands as though about to 
twist it ofif and throw it away. He stared hard 
at the gravelled roadway, became so much 
absorbed in contemplation that when the man 
came up saying : *' Chairs, please ! " he had to 
be nudged before he could recall himself and 
pay the twopence. Then he went back to his ^ 

reverie. 

*' Never thought of that," he said presently. 
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'* I wish nobody had." 

" Look here," said Mr Finlayson with sudden 
inspiration. " Perhaps he's a married man." 
. "I sent round and asked this evening, and 
the answer came back that he was as single as 
he could be." 

" Well, but," he said, perplexedly, " firemen 
can't expect to marry every young lady whose 
life they save. They'd have nothing else to do 
if they did." 

"But for him," pointed out Miss Till, "I 
should have been burnt to a cinder." 

"True," confessed her sweetheart "But of 
course, he's not compelled to marry you." Mr 
Finlayson glanced up at her with admiration. 
" Ah, but," wearily, " he'll jump at the chance." 

" That is what the other young ladies said." 

" But why not," urged Mr Finlayson, taking 
up another defence, " why not ignore him alto- 
gether ? Why not drop the whole business 
and say no more about it ? 'Tisn't as though 
you were in the habit of getting into fires." 

" Do you think, Herbert, I should ever respect 
myself afterwards if I adopted that suggestion ? " 
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" Take the reverse case," argued Mr Finlay- 
son. ''Supposing it had been me up there 
standing on the burning deck, so to speak, and 
supposing a young lady had darted up the 
ladder " 

" She wouldn't have been a lady if she had," 
said Miss Till decidedly. 

Mr Fiulayson continued to examine the 
gravel with the air of a doleful geologist ; Miss 
Till leaned back in her chair feeling that she 
had had the best of the argument but the worst 
of everything else. Glancing round, she ob- 
served oth^r young couples whispering and on 
the friendliest terms; the tears which seemed 
to be kept very near to her eyes came again. 
The fact that crying never improved her 
appearance increased her grievance against 
the world. 

" What's his name ? " demanded her com- 
panion shortly. 

"That," she replied sniflSng, "is the only 
good thing about it all. His name appears to 
be Powers." 

" Bah ! " said Mr Finlayson. 
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**Why *bah'?" demanded Miss Till "I 
think it's capital." 

" How much has he got ? " 

" Herbert ! " said the young lady reproach- 
fully, " it's unkind of you to throw that in ray 
face." 

" I'm not throwing anything in your face ! 
I'm simply asking a question. Do you think, 
or do you not think, that he's got any money ? " 

" There are more sorts of affection than one," 
said Miss Till oracularly, "that a girl can feel 
towards a fellow. She may love him for him- 
self, or she may have what you may call 
reverence for him, or again she may admire 
him only for his manly courage." 

" Seems to me," said Mr Finlayson, fanning 
himself with his straw hat, 'Hhat this manly 
courage is somewhat of an overrated article. 
Take this fireman chap for instance." 

" I shall have to." 

*'He only did what he was paid to do. 

It was his duty to save your life. It's what 

we pay rates and taxes for. If he hadn't saved 

your life he'd have got himself into a pretty 

P 
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serious row. Why not write him a nice, 
amiable letter and thank him for the trouble 
he took, and send him a birthday card with 
some verses on it ? " 

"And what do you think the other young 
ladies would say about it, Herbert? What 
d'you think I should feel like in after 
years." 

" Happy," said Mr Finlayson. 

" Did you never hear," asked Miss Till with 
solemnity, " of such a thing as remorse ? Besides, 
look at this." 

A long slip of printed paper taken from 
Miss Till*s purse and unrolled by her care- 
fully proved to be in the nature of verse ; 
not very good verse, but something that 
looked to the casual eye like the real article, 
and it was entitled "The Fireman's Wooing." 
Mr Finlayson read the first lines with a 
grudging air, skipped the rest until he came 
to the end. 

" Oh take my hand," Louisa cried ; 

" My heart is yours through life. 
For I will be your loving bride, 

A glad young fireman's wife.'* 
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"Precisely similar case," declared Miss Till 
with emphasis. 

" Perhaps," he said doubtfully, " perhaps the 
girl couldn't get anybody else. Where did you 
pick this up ? " 

'* One of the young ladies learnt it a year or 
two ago when she thought about going on the 
stage. And as she says " 

" You listen to everybody," he cried hotly. 

"I shall certainly not listen to you," she 
said rising, "when you put on that tone of 
voice. If you really cared for me, you'd be 
sorry for me and you'd try to comfort me, instead 
of saying the most irritating remarks you can 
think of." 

" You're unreasonable, Maude." 

" Thanks," said Miss Till coldly, " I wish you 
good-evening," 

" Maude ! you're not going like that." 

"I'm not going any other way. Good- 
evening." 

Miss Till glanced back when she had reached 
a distance which rendered such an action demure 
and safe; it annoyed her to observe that Mr 
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Finlayson (perhaps awaiting this inspection) was 
lighting a cigar with deliberate show of enjoy- 
ment Instantly her determination turned to 
steel; she went on and took a 'bus. At the 
Broadway she stepped out, and, hurrying to 
the fire station, demanded to see Mr Powers on 
important business at once. 

" He's got nothing to do with this depdt," 
said the fireman. '' Shan't I do as well, 
missy ? " 

" Where can I find him ? " she demanded, 
breathlessly. 

" I'm prettier than what he is," declared the 
fireman. " When Fm shaved and in me private 
clothes I look a treat." 

"Be good enough," she said, "to give me 
his address. I must see him at once." 

The fireman gave the information, adding, 
however, that he himself would be oflf duty the 
following Sunday and ready for a tramcar ride 
in acceptable company. The address was a 
long way ofif; when Miss Till reached it she 
found a large house and rang the servants' bell. 
A minute later she was in the drawing-room. 




" ' I'm prettier than what he is! ' declared the fireman." — Page 228. 
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•* Afraid I didn't quite catch the name," said 
a courteous man in evening dress. 

"There's some mistake, I think," she said. 
*' I want to see a young fellow of the name of 
Powers." 

" Kind of you to call." 

" Don't mention it," said Miss Till, awkwardly. 
** Nothing else particular to do." 

"Would you care," he asked, "would you 
care to see my mother ? " 

"Oh, no," she said. "I don't want to 
bother her. Daresay she's busy, like the rest 
of us." 

" Think I'll ring and ask her to step up, if 
you don't mind. I shall be going out directly, 
and " 

" All I want to see," said Miss Till, with in- 
creasing shyness, "is the young man whose 
name I mentioned just now." 

"I am he." 

** But," stammered Miss Till, "are you the 
fellow — I mean to say the gentleman — who 
saved my life at the fire last night ? " 

" Let me see," he said, thoughtfully. " Yes, 
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I did bring somebody down ; I remember now. 
I'm captain of the volunteer fire brigade which 
was assisting, and " 

" Then it's — it's no use me offering to marry 
you, sir ? " 

•* Really quite kind of you," said Mr Powers, 
with great confusion, " but I couldn't possibly — 

er — take advantage of your kind offer." 

« « « « « 

Mr Finlayson and Miss Till said good-bye 
outside the shop that night, curious eyes peep- 
ing through blinds above to watch event& 
When the eyes saw that Mr Finlayson kissed 
Miss Till, and that Miss Till kissed Mr Finlay- 
son, the fair spectators clicked their tongues and, 
shaking their heads sadly, remarked that what 
they could not understand in this world was why 
everybody could not be straightforward, true and 
honourable. 



PLEASANT PLACE 

Half-a-dozen dwarf posts guard Pleasant Place 
with an iron gate fastened back, and children 
make the protection more secure by fixing rope 
swings between them. 

A high bill-posting station illuminates the 
entrance, and here are a number of suggestions 
to those who may have a lurking suspicion 
that Pleasant Place does not constitute the 
highest work of man and nature. A Week in 
Lovely Lucerne for Five Guineas, with blue 
lakes and red people; table d'hdte dinner at 
a West End restaurant, with an enticing picture 
of two young people toying with a meal that 
costs just about the weekly income of the more 
princely residents of Pleasant Place; a scene 
of revelry by night from a musical comedy, 
with every toe on a level with every picture 
hat. 

281 
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Pleasant Place has a high wall on one side, and 
some of the inhabitants count it an advantage 
that one is not overlooked ; the wall has the 
added usefulness of acting as wicket-keeper. 
But the Place, looked on as a cricket ground, 
has not attained what you would call the 
highest pitch of perfection. It is uneven ; 
weird garments that pretend they have been 
washed depend from cords; it is strewn with 
empty sardine tins, broken bottles, earthenware 
jugs that can no longer be trusted to carry 
beer, hats that have gone out of fashion ; 
single boots, now that the football season 
is over, stand about limp and neglected. 
Bundles of old clothes slouch their way 
sometimes into Pleasant Place, and, bending, 
turn over the articles which make the upper 
surface of the roadway, returning no richer 
than they came and cursing. 

First, luck. 

Second, rheumatism. 

Third, nearest individual within hearing. 

Fourth, policeman over the way. 

Fifth, everything and everybody. 
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A good deal of conversation goes on in 
Pleasant Place : with some it is a substitute 
for hard work. The highest luxury of debate 
comes when a point of reputation arises. A 
reputation in Pleasan^t^ Place is as a mirror, a 
single breath upon it becomes noticeable. 

"Never said nothing against you, Mrs 
What-is-it. Nor against your 'usband neither ; 
even supposin' he is your 'usband." 

" You better 'adn't ! " 

" Oh, if it comes to that, I could say things. 
I could say a lot if I cared. I prefer not to." 

" Tired of Clerkenwell Police Court, I should 
think." 

" Not *alf so tired of Clerkenwell Police Court 
as Clerkenwell Police Court is tired of you." 

" Now you've said it ! " With solemn satis- 
faction. " Now you've gone a bit too far. First 
thing to-morrow I go round to King's Cross 
Boad and I take out a summons against you, 
my good woman. You're a pretty beauty to 
talk, you are." 

" Shall I lend you the two bob ? " 

" If you pomed every stick of furniture you've 
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got in the room it wouldn't give you that much. 
To-morrow morning, mind, first thing ! *' 

" I'll remind you of it, ma'am ! " 

What Pleasant Place likes best of all is a 
funeral A funeral in a neighbouring street is 
good, but not so good as a funeral that brings 
carriages to the dwarf posts of the Place itself 
and attracts an interested crowd of strangers. 
Then there is pride, almost haughtiness, on 
the features of every inhabitant, and the few 
windows that possess blinds draw them, leaving 
just enough room for the owner to peep out 

" A kinder 'eart I never wish to see. Always 
ready to lend a fryin'-pan or a pinch of tea. 
We shall miss her, mind you. Qod don't make 
many like her." 

" I'm sure ! " 

"She could take her pint, but she always 
knew when she'd had enough." 

** I remember the poor dear saying once that 
she'd rather leave five minutes before closing 
time than stay on and be chucked out. That's 
where blood tells ! " 

" I'm sure ! " 
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"Superior woman in many ways. She used 
to keep for 'igh days and 'olidays a long jacket 
trimmed with bugles that I always envied her." 

" Ah ! " with a sympathetic tremor of the head. 
** She won't want no long jackets trimmed with 
bugles where she's gone to now. No children, 
was there ? " 

" No children of any description." 

"So much the better for them, poor little 
ducks!" 

" I'm sure ! " 

The Place is within a stone's throw of every- 
where, and especially of its own windows; old 
prejudices die hard, and it would appear from 
the disinclination to call in the assistance of 
the glazier that there was a fixed impression 
that a cancelled tax still existed. Housewives 
of the neater sort repair the damage with 
brown paper; others fill the empty space with 
a bundle of flannel. Similarly, anything amiss 
that happens to a bell-pull or a knocker is 
looked on apparently as a Divine act, one 
which it were ^mpious to remedy, so that 
children sent on errands with strict injunc- 
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tions concerning accuracy and speed go saying 
to themselves, as actors learn a part : — 

''Two ounces butter, pennoth cheese, stale loaf, 
bundle firewood, two ounces butter, pennoth 
cheese, stale " 

And returning at their leisure, encumbered 
with these articles, or some of them, have to 
kick, shouting up a long, persistent, wailing 
cry: — 

** 0-pen the dow-er ! 0-pen the dow-er ! 
0-pen " 

At certain houses the front door gapes all 
day, mainly because no one takes the trouble 
to close it; the interiors are quite safe. In 
many the deal table is the most ornate piece 
of furniture, but one or two possess horsehair 
sofas and pieces of lustre. Pleasant Place is 
not the home of crime, or it would be more 
prosperous ; it is the home of indolence. Scarcely 
a male is in regular occupation. A job of 
work may force itself upon him ; he does it 
grudgingly, and talks about it a good deal afber- 
warda A Place, indeed, where it is always 
Saturday afternoon. 
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New-comers may arrive who look as though 
they are about to institute sweeping reforms,; 
the mother uses a broom, does her washing on 
Mondays, sends her children to. school promptly, 
tacks up muslin curtains ; the father goes out 
to work at six o'clock — six o'clock in the 
morning. One of two things is bound to 
happen. Elither they move away quickly or 
they adopt the methods of their neighbours. 
Generally, they adopt the methods of their 
neighbours. If they go. Pleasant Place does 
not hesitate to- express the opinion that they 
are no better than they ought to be ; the state- 
ment has the air of caution, but it conveys a 
bitter insult Alternatively it will remark, 
caustically : — 

" S'pose we're a bit too classy for them." 

" Moved to Berkeley Square, I'm given to 
understand." 

" That's the worst of these society people ; 
they're always on the go." 

Sometimes disaster will select one room and 
swoop down upon it, effecting all the hurt it 
can invent; man taken across to the hospital, 
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woman down with a maternity nurae in attend- 
ance, children weeping from the pain of empty 
little stomachs. Then is the time for a whip 
round, and pennies are found where pennies 
might have doubted their existence ; bread and 
butter is spared from tables that can ill afford 
to spare anything. Thus Pleasant Place, an 
enemy to itself in a general way and spotted 
with imperfections, can on occasion be a real, 
good friend to Pleasant Place. 

Just at the back, in the giant hotel that goes 
up to the skies, an economical man can live 
quite comfortably on about fifteen guineas 
a week. 




LONDON CLAIMS 

" Upon me word ! " Mr Lever, near the half 
curtained doorway at the back of his shop was 
again going through a list of vague ejaculations 
in the manner of one confronted with an unpre- 
cedented set of circumstances. " When you come 
to think of it, you know ! After all these years 
and years ! If anybody had told me six months 
ago ! But mind you," recognising a sug- 
gestion of incoherence in his remarks, '' mind 
you it all bears out my contention that in this 
world you never know what's going to happen." 

" Wish you'd come and put your foot on these 
steps," said his wife from the back room, " instead 
of talking so much. You'll get plenty of oppor- 
tunities for that later on." 

" Qor ! " cried Mr Lever, obeying her 
request, " what times we shall 'ave, Oracle, you 
and me. Like being young again, won't it ? " 

889 
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" In me own case/' said Mrs Lever precisely, 
persuading the red cord of a picture frame to 
allow itself, after years of intimacy, to be separated 
from a brass headed nail, " in me own case, I'm 
country bom, and I'll only be going back to the 
experience of what I may term me early child- 
hood. But it'll all be fresh to you." 

"To-morrow this time I shall be running 
about in the meadows, picking strawberries and 
eating them " 

"Strawberries grow in the garden, and we 
shall be too late for them." 

" Wherever they are," said Mr Lever, jovially, 
" there you'll find me. My contention about 
the country is that there's room to breathe there, 
whereas here, unless you get out into Victoria 

Park And we're neither of us any particular 

age either. Why these ankles of yours : they 
might belong to a young girl of seventeen." 

"They belong to me," retorted Mrs Lever, 
not displeased, " perhaps you'll kindly remember 
it. Don't it show up the old wall-paper taking 
these pictures down ? Recollect when we had 
it done ? " 
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''I can call to mind what it cost a piece. 
Your selection, Gracie, if I mistake not ? " 

" Mine it was ! " said Mrs Lever. ** (Catch 
'old of this Black Brunswicker picture and don't 
drop it: it belonged to your poor sister when 
she was alive.) You wanted to argue at the 
time that there weren't any blue roses, but, as 
I said, that only made the pattern the more 
uncommon." 

" Getting on for how many years ago ? " 

*' Quite that. Because there's the corner that 
we used to stand little Garnet in, and he used 
to pull off a bit of the paper every time " 

"Journey only takes about a couple of 
bowers," interrupted Mr Lever rather hurriedly. 
"I took a glance just now at an A. B. C. borrowed 
from next door, and it seems that if we can catch 
the ten twenty-two we shall be down there in 
something less than no time. From what I can 
gather," Mr Lever went on, talking loudly because 
his wife was looking at the photograph of a little 
chap with a toy gun on the mantelpiece, " the 
place is a nice six-mile drive from the station, 
up hill most of the way, but you see that's 
Q 
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an advantage really because you get it all down- 
. hill coming back. And society ! I daresay, as 
a matter of fact, there isn't so very much of it, 
but what there is is bound to be good. We 
shall find ourselves mixing with the highest of 
the high." 

** I shall have to look about and find some- 
thing fit to wear." 

" It means a dress suit for me." 

" You'll look funny ! '* remarked . his wife, 
turning from the photograph and beginning to 
clear the lustres and other ornaments from the 
mantelpiece. 

" Not funnier in a dress suit than any other," 
protested Mr Lever. 

"True!" she admitted. "But you'll look 
fanny all the same. There's one thing, whilst 
I think of it. No sense, when we're settled 
down there, in letting everybody know that 
we've been keeping a shop." 

"Don't quite see," he remarked doubtfully, 
" what else I am to talk about." 

Mr Lever was called by one of the two 
assistants. The fascia-writer wanted to know 
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exactly how the new name was spelled; Mr 
Lever startled for the first time by thought of 
the imminent alteration in the appearance of the 
shop front, replied that there could not be many 
different ways of spelling Johnson, but the fascia- 
writer, hurt, said nowadays you could never be 
sure and that perhaps (this with a touch of 
reserve) he had better wait and take his orders 
from the new party. To re-assert his position, 
Mr Lever ordered the two assistants with stern- 
ness to serve the few customers quickly and to 
put up the shutters with all convenient dispatch ; 
which they did, remarking to each other that if 
the governor were always on the point of giving 
up business, shop life would become endurable. 

" On with your bonnet, Gracie," commanded 
Mr Lever to the one person to whom he had 
not previously given orders. " We'll go out for 
a stroll round the houses." 

"You've no idea how much there is to do 
here one way and the other." 

" No earthly reason," he cried sharply, *' why 
we should work our fingers to the bone now. 
We can send up for everything to be packed 
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and forwarded on. Or," he added, " maybe I 
might run up meself." 

" Thought you was sick and tired of London." 
"There'll be no harm," said Mr Lever, 
cautiously, "in just popping up for the day just 
now and again. Of course yov, needn't come. 
You can stay at home and look after the cows 
and the chickens and what not I'll go along 
and get a cigar and by that time, perhaps you'll 
be ready." 

The tobacconist expressed his sorrow on hear- 
ing that Mr Lever was going so suddenly ; he 
added, whilst his customer selected cautiously a 
threepenny cigar, pressing it near to his ear and 
waving it below his nose, that he felt equally 
sorry for Mr Lever. More than once, it 
appeared, the tobacconist had been induced to 
spend a brief holiday down in the country and 
had found it for a time pretty right, but he had 
always been jolly glad to get back to London 
again ; the mere thought of spending one's exist- 
ence down there — no shops, no lamps, no Con- 
servative Club, no chums, no nothing — well the 
tobacconist had never been to Wormwood Scrubbs 
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and was therefore not qualified to make compari- 
son, but he ventured to say that for a Londoner 
it was not unlike a sentence of solitary con- 
finement. 

" You're talking about things you don't know 
how to spell," interrupted Mr Lever, rather 
irritably. "If the country was what you say, 
people wouldn't live there." 

"Very few do!" 

" Besides, there's the fresh air, and the fine 
open space, and the flowers and the " 

"Have you never," asked the tobacconist, 
leaning on a glass show case, " taken that walk 
from the comer of Trafalgar Square through 
Spring Gardens, St James's Park, across Oreen 
Park, through Hyde Park and right away to the 
extreme end of Kensington Gardens ? A man 
must be a perfect whale for fresh air and open 
space who isn't satisfied with that. As for 
flowers, I consider your remarks are a reflection 
on the wife's window boxes upstairs." 

" It isn't a thing to quarrel about," said Mr 
Lever, uneasily. 

" I'm not quarrelling," argued the tobacconist. 
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increasing the volume of his voice. " Tm only 
pointing out to you the facts of the case as they 
really stand. I don't deny that I'm sorry to 
lose a customer : I don't deny I'm sorry to lose 
a chum. Chums/' he added pathetically, 
" chums don't grow wild on the kerbstones." 

Mr Lever, touched, offered his hand across 
the show case. 

"I wish you luck, old man," went on the 
tobacconist, ''and I wish you every success 
that you could wish yourself. Same time, I'm 
glad it is you making the experiment and not 

me. The prospect of a winter in the country . 

Light up before you go." 

Mr Lever prided himself on his judgment in 
the control of a cigar : nevertheless he allowed 
it to go out twice during the walk which he 
took with his wife. They were old-fashioned 
enough to go arm-in-arm and instead of taking 
the stroll which he had first suggested, they 
went along the main thoroughfares with round 
blue white globes of electric light, high up, and 
on the pavement the tide of traffic coming in. 
Some of the people they knew and with these 
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there came interchange of courtesy, lifting of 
bowler hats, polite inquiry concerning health, 
congratulations on the fineness of the night. 
Every now and again, something happened. 
A policeman was settling a row the details of 
which they stopped to ascertain, amazing people 
in motor cars flew by, a fife and drum band 
whistled and banged and punished a tune, 
volunteers in uniform came from the direction 
of the drill hall, a rollicking piano organ dashed 
into a cake walk tune and every child within 
the radius of hearing, ran up to dance. Incidents 
of public importance had occurred during the 
day and the placards of the evening newspapers 
shouted information at the street comers, so that 
by piecing together you could arrive at the main 
facts without the trouble of buying a journal. 
Men were re-paving the wooden roadway with 
brilliant whistling jets of white light for 
illumination. 

" Tired, Gracie ? " 

** Not me," she said. " I could go on like 
this till a meal time. I always like that smell 
of tar." 
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" It's supposed to be good for you," remarked 
her husband. ** Somehow I like all the smellsi 
you get in London, whether they're good for 
you or not What's nicer for instance than a 
slight flavour of paraffin ? When I was a boy 
I used to worship the sausage and onion shops." 

" People look very happy." 

" They haven't got to go away into the country 
to-morrow," said Mr Lever, jocosely. His wife 
sighed. "What improvements they've made in 
this neighbourhood in our time to be sure. My 
old father could remember when it was nearly 
all market gardens." 

" They'll go on at it," replied his wife 
thoughtfully, "and we shan't be a penny the 
wiser. Hitherto one always felt as if the place 

half belonged " She stopped. "They'll look 

on us as mere country people when we come up 
for an occasional day." 

"We can soon learn 'em different" 

"We shall forget our way about and we 
shall have to go up to a policeman and 
ask." 

"That would be a pretty come down," 
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admitted Mr Lever. "But it's no use looking 
at the dark side." 

" Sometimes there's no alternative." 
Friends called in that night They expressed 
great consternation at finding supper on the 
tahle and declared definitely against sitting down 
under these circumstances, preferring to stand at 
the door of the living room and hold the white 
knobbed handle as proof that their visit was to 
last but a moment, but wooed from this atti- 
tude of reserve they were induced to find a 
chair and sit at table. The visitors declared 
unanimously that the nei^bourhood would not 
be quit« the same without the Levers ; on this 
point they declined to listen to argument. The 
ladies of the visitors expressed a special sym- 
pathy with Mrs Lever, in the fact that bonnets 
might come in and bonnets might go out and 
anyone away in the country would never know. 
One of the gentlemen, taking a more cheerful 
tone, said he envied his friend Lever the oppor- 
tunity that now presented itself of becoming 
intimately acquainted with the work of great 
writers ; it soon appeared that this remark was 
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not altogether disinterested, for the optimist 
followed it up with an urgent suggestion that 
the Levers should buy from him a set of green 
bound books called " Wit and Wisdom for the 
Weary" consisting of excerpts from eminent 
writers whose work was no longer protected by 
copyright, the whole forming in itself a library 
of such extraordinary attractiveness that it 
seemed difficult to understand how the present 
owner could induce himself to face the possibility 
of saying good-bye to it. Mrs Lever, interrupt- 
ing, said that they had plenty to read ; she for 
her part had never yet succeeded in finishing 
" Queechy " on which she had started when quite 
a girl. 

" Well, good-night ! " The visitors rose to go 
as the clock gave the hour in reproachful tones. 
" Hope you will settle down in spite of every- 
thing. Very nice to have a house and grounds 
left you. Quite an act of providence. Write 
and let us know if the country doesn't suit you. 
Mind you it doesn't agree with everybody. 
There was a party once " 

"You must come down and cheer us up," 
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said Mr Lever, conducting tbem to the side door. 
" We may be a bit humpish at first." 

''Make yourself as contented down there as 
you can. Great thing is not to begin to mope. 
Once you give way to moping you're done for." 

He heard them talking outside as he closed 
the door and put up the chain : their tones 
were tones of sympathy. His wife had already 
taken the portrait of the curly headed boy 
upstairs as usual, and Mr Lever had a quiet 
pipe by himself. There seemed to be something 
wrong with the tobacco. 

London is not always at its brightest, but 
the morning when the Levers drove down in a 
four-wheeler to Waterloo made one forget this. 
London begins the day as young and pure and 
clean as the country, but it lives rather more 
quickly and sometimes confesses a jaded air as 
the day grows old. On this particular morning 
the sun was sunnier than it had ever been 
before : the people were more cheerful and the 
mixture of pleasure and business more correctly 
made up ; at least so it seemed. Even the 
driver of the four-wheeler was good-tempered : 
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promising the elderly horse to enter it for the 
St Leger if the horse would make an effort 
to get down to Waterloo, South Western on 
the inside of thirty-five minutes. The couple 
inside the four-wheeler held each other's hand. 

" Lend me yours," said Mrs Lever, with a sniff. 
" Funny thing one can't go through this world 
without catching cold." 

" Not worried about anything are you, 
Gracie ? " 

''If I was," replied Mrs Lever sharply, 
rubbing her eyes with his handkerchief, "1 
shouldn't keep it to myself." 

"Country ought to be looking very jolly," 
said Mr Lever. He sighed. 

" It ought," remarked his wife pointedly. 

The two looked out at everybody and every- 
thing. Watched the kneeling housemaids 
who were making door steps white : said 
farewell mentally to every postman, to every 
policeman, to every tram-car, to every omnibus. 
They nodded good-bye too to the hundreds of 
faces they knew only by sight ; hard to think 
they were going to a place where they would 
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not know anybody. As they neared the bridge, 
Mr Lever glanced at the clocks, remarking 
dismally that he was afraid there was ten 
minutes to spare. 

"You've been looking at a fairly old ante- 
diluvian time-table/' replied the outside porter. 
" That train's been done away with for I don't 
know how long." 

Mr Lever looked round eagerly at his wife. 
The outside porter said there was another train 
in a couple of hours. 

" That won't do," replied Mr Lever promptly. 
^' Just ask the cabman, will you, if he'd mind 
driving us straight back home again ? Eh, my 
dear ? What do you think ? " 

" Luggage and all ? " asked the astonished 
outside porter. 

"If we don't recognise the hand of fate," 
remarked Mrs Lever solemnly, " what on earth 
are we to recognise ? " 
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